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I 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY 
TO  HISTORICAL  RESEARCH  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  ^ 

A  national  library  is  primarily  a  library  of  record.  It  has  a 
duty  to  gather  and  to  preserve  every  procurable  literary  me¬ 
morial,  every  evidence  of  the  literary  activity  of  the  country 
which  maintains  it.  As  to  the  literature  of  that  country,  its 
scope  is  comprehensive.  It  accumulates  without  reference  to 
present  interest,  and  it  considers  future  rather  than  present  use. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  such  a  duty.  It  has  also  an 
opportunity  not  given  to  any  local  library.  It  has  a  collection 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million  volumes  representing  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  American  imprints.  It  has  by  law  without 
cost  two  copies  of  every  book  or  other  article  entered  for  copy¬ 
right  in  the  United  States;  and  it  has  now  a  substantial  annual 
appropriation  for  purchase  w'hich  will  enable  it  to  make  good 
many  of  its  deficiencies  in  the  publications  of  the  past. 

A  library  for  research  must  cover  a  far  wider  area;  and  it 
has  an  affirmative  duty  to  be  useful  not  imposed  upon  a  mere 
record  office.  Certainly  a  national  library  is  expected  in  scope 
to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  comprehensive.  It  is  not  exempt  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  local  collections  of  importance  in  certain 
departments  of  literature  already  pre-eminent.  The  existence 
of  these,  maintained  by  local  authorities,  having  a  duty  to  a 
local  constituency,  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  one  great 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  American  Historical  Association  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
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central  library  which  shall  utilize  the  resources  of  the  National 
Government  to  form,  at  one  convenient  point,  a  collection  uni¬ 
versal  in  scope,  which  shall  have  a  duty  to  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

The  Library  of  Congress  was  established  as  a  legislative 
library  for  the  use  of  Congress.  But  it  has  grown  far  beyond 
such  a  limit.  The  dimension  and  character  of  its  present  col¬ 
lections,  its  resources  and  equipment,  all  point  to  an  ampler 
service  than  is  indicated  by  its  title.  We  have  now  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  discussing  this  as  a  possible  service  to  scholarship  at 
large.  It  may  include  a  service  to  investigation  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  knowledge.  But  we  are  at  the  moment  concerned 
only  with  investigations  in  history. 

How  far  is  the  Library  likely  to  be  competent  (i)  in  scope; 
(2)  in  facilities  for  aiding  research  upon  its  premises;  (3)  in 
endeavors  to  promote  research  in  the  country  at  large  ? 

What  the  Library  is,  and  in  a  measure  what  it  has,  is  set  forth 
in  the  Annual  Report  and  Manual  which  is  placed  in  your 
hands  this  morning.  The  report  proper  (Part  I)  deals  with 
the  operations  of  the  past  fiscal  year;  it  includes,  however,  as 
an  Appendix,  a  list  of  the  more  important  miscellaneous  acces¬ 
sions  of  the  past  two  years  significant  of  current  tendencies  in 
purchase.  The  Manual  (Part  II),  after  a  brief  historical 
resume,  outlines  the  present  constitution  and  organization  of 
the  Library,  describes  the  functions  of  each  division,  and  its 
processes,  and  then  attempts  an  analysis  of  the  existing  collec¬ 
tions.  The  analysis  is  but  summary  and  necessarily  superficial, 
especially  as  to  the  material  of  history.  The  manuscript  col¬ 
lections  are,  however,  treated  more  systematically.  The  maps 
relating  to  America  are  for  the  most  part  listed  in  the  recently 
issued  List  of  Maps  of  America  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
This  volume,  of  1137  is  also  before  you,  and  a  copy  of  it 

is  at  the  service  of  every  member  of  the  Association  who  carl 
put  it  to  practical  use.  The  collection  of  maps  comprises  in  all 
60,000  items,  of  which  the  American  section  numbers  over  one- 
half.  The  List  includes,  moreover,  maps  in  books, — atlases, 
monographs,  and  serials, — thus  bringing  to  the  surface  much 
material  hitherto  submerged.  Among  the  106,000  items  in 
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the  collection  designated  “  Prints  ”  are,  of  course,  many — en¬ 
gravings,  photographs,  cartoons — which  have  illustrative  value 
in  connection  with  certain  periods  of  American  history,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Civil  War;  and  with  personages  and  affairs  at 
the  National  Capital  since  the  location  here  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  documents  are  treated  separately  in  the  Manual.  They 
do  not  yet  form  a  collection  such  as  should  be  in  the  National, 
or  even  in  the  Congressional  Library  of  the  United  States. 
They  do  not  comprise  a  complete  representation  even  of  the 
documents  printed  by  order  of  Congress.  Many  documents  of 
the  first  fourteen  Congresses  listed  by  General  Greely  are  lack¬ 
ing  here.  Of  those  of  later  date  many  failed  to  reach  the 
Library,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  law  regulating  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  law  failed  to  specify  with  precision  depart¬ 
mental  publications;  it  did  not  cover  bills  introduced  but  not 
enacted,  nor  documents  printed  by  order  of  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees  or  Congressional  commissions.  A  joint  resolution 
passed  at  the  last  session  substitutes  a  definite  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  provision.  Under  this  the  Library  receives  every 
Federal  document  of  importance,  and  copies  of  every  bill  intro¬ 
duced  into  Congress.  The  reports  of  all  hearings  before  Con¬ 
gressional  committees  are  not  included,  but  these  may  in  gen¬ 
eral  be  secured  by  specific  application.  The  organization  last 
year  of  a  division  of  the  Library  to  devote  attention  solely  to 
the  acquisition  and  care  of  documents  gives  a  greater  certainty 
than  has  ever  been  possible  heretofore  that  such  material  will 
be  acquired  promptly  and  cared  for  adequately.  This  divi¬ 
sion  is  endeavoring  to  complete  our  files  thruout — of  Federal 
documents;  of  State  documents,  and  of  those  of  municipalities 
having  100,000  or  more  inhabitants,  or  important  as  con¬ 
cerned  in  some  special  undertaking  which  may  have  interest 
for  the  historian,  the  economist,  or  the  scientist.  In  its  efforts 
to  secure  the  documents  of  foreign  countries,  the  Library  has 
the  advantage  of  100  sets  of  Federal  publications  placed  at  its 
disposal  for  international  exchange. 

The  material  in  the  Library  classed  as  “  Documents  ”  now 
consists  of  about  90,000  volumes,  in  itself  no  small,  tho  ad- 
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mittedly  an  imperfect,  collection.  The  resources  of  the 
Library  for  perfecting  the  collection  in  the  publications  of  the 
past  and  in  securing  the  appropriate  publications  of  the  future 
are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  library  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  They  would  be  improved  if  it  were  in  title,  as  well 
as  in  fact,  the  National  Library  of  the  United  States;  but  even 
under  its  present  title  it  is  Ijecoming  well  known  abroad 
as,  in  effect,  the  National  Library;  it  has  the  aid  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  and  consular  representatives  in  securing  foreign  publi¬ 
cations,  and  it  is  greatly  aided  by  the  franking  privilege  in 
securing  domestic  ones. 

Its  collection  of  miscellaneous  serials  will  benefit  by  similar 
advantages,  as  well  as  by  direct  expenditure.  Of  the  7000 
serials  currently  received,  only  about  800  have  to  lie  subscribed 
for:  1300  come  from  copyright;  2000  from  the  Smithsonian 
exchanges,  and  2600  as  gifts  from  the  publishers.  It  has 
already  the  largest  existing  collection  of  files  of  American 
newspapers,  including  at  least  two  of  the  leading  papers  repre¬ 
senting  different  political  parties  published  in  each  State  of  the 
Union  since  1870;  including,  also,  more  or  less  complete  files 
of  leading  papers  from  a  much  earlier  date.  For  instance,  the 
National  Intelligencer,  1800-1870;  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  from  1801;  the  New  York  Tribune  from  1841;  the  New 
York  Times  from  1851 ;  the  New  York  World  from  i860;  the 
New  York  Herald  from  1846;  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  from 
i860;  the  Richmond  Enquirer  from  1808;  the  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette  from  1820;  the  Charleston  Courier,  Savannah  Republican, 
etc.  These  are  but  examples,  tho  the  most  notable  ones.  In 
papers  prior  to  1800  the  Library  is  inferior  to  several  other  in¬ 
stitutions,  e.  g.,  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worces¬ 
ter.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  of  eighteenth-century 
papers  came  to  it  with  the  Force  Collection,  and  it  has  acquired, 
and  is  acquiring,  others  wherever  the  opportunity  offers.  It 
has  just  added  largely  to  its  file  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 
Of  the  22,000  volumes  of  newspapers  in  the  Library  the  larger 
part  are  American.  Of  foreign  there  are,  however,  several 
files  of  great  importance  practically  complete.  Among  these 
are:  The  London  Gazette,  1665  to  date;  London  Times,  1796 
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to  date;  London  Chronicle,  1757  to  1795;  Moniteur  Universel, 
1789  to  date;  Journal  des  Dehats,  1789  to  date,  and  the  Allge- 
meine  Zcitung,  1789  to  date.  There  is  the  Gageta  de  Madrid, 
1870-1900;  the  Diario  de  la  Marina  (Habana)  1844-82;  the 
Gageta  de  la  Habana,  1883-94,  and  from  1900.  There  is 
El  Diario  de  la  Repiiblica  de  Mexico  for  the  period  of  the 
Mexican  war. 

The  Library  is  now  currently  receiving  over  900  news¬ 
papers,  of  which  all  of  the  American,  and  part  of  the  foreign, 
are  retained  and  preserved  and  in  part  bound.  In  its  purchases 
it  omits  no  item  within  its  means  which  can  aid  to  make  this 
section  of  its  collection  as  nearly  as  possible  complete.  Its  ap¬ 
propriation  for  serials  is  $5000  a  year. 

In  three  classes  of  material  of  more  or  less  concern  to  his¬ 
torical  research,  the  National  Library  is,  therefore,  likely  to  be 
pre-eminent :  in  documents,  in  serials,  and  in  the  miscellaneous 
publications  copyrighted  in  the  United  States.  For  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  printed  material  in  enlargement  of  its  present  collec¬ 
tion,  it  must  depend  chiefly  upon  purchase.  Its  appropriation 
for  purchase  (excluding  serials  and  law  books)  amounts,  this 
year,  to  $60,000.  Had  such  a  sum  l)een  available  from  the 
beginning,  the  Library  might  now,  except  as  to  manuscripts 
and  material  which  cannot  be  acquired  thru  purchase,  be  on  a 
par  with  most  of  the  great  collections  abroad.  Down  to  1897, 
however,  the  appropriation  never  exceeded  $10,000  a  year. 
When,  therefore,  we  refer  to  the  existing  collection  as  compris¬ 
ing  three-quarters  of  a  million  volumes  of  printed  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  over  400,000  other  items,  we  must  add  that  to 
a  large  degree  it  has  not  been  the  result  of  deliberate  selection 
and  systematic  purchase.  If  you  will  glance,  however,  at  the 
list  of  significant  recent  accessions  as  given  in  Part  I  of  the  re¬ 
port,  you  will  see  that  endeavor  is  now  being  made  to  secure 
every  standard  publication  of  interest  to  scholarship,  and 
among  these  all  publications  which  are  fundamental  in  the 
study  or  investigation  of  history.  With  the  appropriation  at 
a  normal, — and  considering  that  the  Library  comes  into  the 
market  so  late,  $100,000  a  year  seems  to  me  but  a  normal, — 
there  should  be  good  hope  of  accumulating  here  the  most  nearly 
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comprehensive  collection  in  the  United  States  of  secondary 
material  that  concerns  the  student  of  history  as  well  as  the 
student  of  those  other  departments  of  literature  in  which  the 
National  Library,  which  is  also  the  Library  of  Congress,  would 
be  expected  to  be  pre-eminent,  i.  e.,  political  and  social  science, 
economics,  administration,  public  and  international  law,  and 
jurisprudence  in  general. 

A  library  which  is  to  aid  historical  research  adequately, 
which  is  to  be  a  laboratory,  must,  of  course,  contain  something 
besides  the  secondary  material.  Within  its  province  it  should 
be  able  to  offer  original  sources — the  material  which  is  primary 
as  against  that  which  is  merely  secondary. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  primary  sources  there  are  difficulties 
which  form  an  absolute  bar  to  a  library  starting  its  deliberate 
accumulations  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  is 
scarcely  a  printed  book  or  pamphlet  which  such  a  library  may 
not  at  some  time,  by  some  expenditure,  hope  to  secure.  But 
the  manuscript  material  is  for  the  most  part  already  in  public 
institutions,  and  no  longer  procurable.  It  was  once  held 
largely  by  private  families;  it  has  in  times  past  come  into  the 
market  thru  the  pecuniary  necessities  of  the  owners;  but  where 
it  has  been  acquired  by  a  public  institution  it  is  not  likely  again 
to  emerge. 

It  is  pleasant  to  conjecture  the  National  Library  of  the 
United  States  accumulating  at  Washington  a  collection  of 
manuscripts  which  would  accomplish  for  the  student  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history  what  is  accomplished  by  the  Bodleian  and  British 
Museums  combined  for  the  student  of  British  history.  But 
such  a  consummation  is  impossible. 

The  manuscript  material  of  concern  to  the  student  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history  is  now  for  the  most  part  in  libraries  or  in  archive 
offices,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad.  It  will  remain  with 
its  present  custodians.  It  cannot  be  centralized  at  Washing¬ 
ton;  and  it  cannot  be  duplicated  there.  One  cannot  say  that 
all  of  it  is  most  useful  where  it  is.  The  convenience  of  investi¬ 
gation  requires  that  the  material  bearing  upon  a  particular  sub¬ 
ject  or  relating  to  a  particular  area  should  be  concentrated.  At 
present  it  is  more  or  less  scattered.  But  we  cannot  readjust 
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existing  collections.  It  does  seem,  however,  as  if  in  future  ac¬ 
quisitions  some  differentiation  might  be  observed.  The  ma¬ 
terial  relating  to  a  particular  locality  should  be  left  to  the  local 
library  having  a  particular  duty  to  that  locality.  The  material 
relating  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  to  the  origins,  history,  and 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  left  to  the 
Library  of  the  nation. 

No  student  of  the  colonial  history  of  New  York  can  study  it 
without  a  visit  to  New  York  City;  no  student  of  the  history 
of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  can  study  it  without  a  visit 
to  Boston.  His  convenience  requires  that  the  material  in  each 
case  shall  be  concentrated  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  impossible 
for  either  of  these  places  to  duplicate  the  material  in  the  other. 
It  is  inconsiderate  for  the  two  to  compete  for  other  material 
coming  later  into  the  market.  It  would  be  inconsiderate,  not 
to  the  same  degree,  but  in  kind,  for  the  National  Library  to 
come  in  as  a  competitor.  When  Boston  and  Philadelphia  com¬ 
pete  for  Franklin  imprints,  the  competition  may  double  the 
price;  but  so  far  from  doubling  the  material,  it  reduces  by  one- 
half  the  material  which  either  can  acquire.  A  similar  result 
attends  all  the  present  extravagant  competition  among 
libraries,  and  it  is,  of  course,  exaggerated  where  the  material  is 
manuscript  and  unique.  The  funds  of  any  one  library  are 
limited.  The  prices  for  manuscript  material  are  artificial,  de¬ 
pending  entirely  upon  competition.  If,  instead  of  the  present 
competition  which  raises  them  to  an  exorbitant  figure,  each  lib¬ 
rary  would  recognize  an  area  appropriate  to  the  others  and  ab¬ 
stain  from  the  competition,  a  larger  amount  of  material  would 
be  secured  for  the  investigator  and  placed  where  he  could  use  it 
(with  cognate  material)  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  National  Library,  not 
merely  to  abstain  from  such  competition,  but  to  exert  itself 
affirmatively  to  complete  the  local  collections  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  particular  locality  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  in  all  that 
relates  exclusively  to  it  since  the  Revolution.  In  so  far  as  the 
appropriate  local  institution  having  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
the  material  cannot  afford  it,  the  National  Library  should 
clearly  have  the  preference  as  against  the  library  of  any  other 
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locality.  And  it  should  be  able  to  count  upon  the  aid  of  the 
local  authorities  to  secure  what  is  obviously  within  its  own 
province.  I  am  happy  to  mention  a  recent  notable  instance 
where  this  aid  was  extended:  the  New  York  Public  Library 
generously  transferring  to  the  National  Library  its  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  Robert  Morris  papers,  which,  tho  invaluable  any¬ 
where,  were,  as  the  original  records  of  our  first  Federal  depart¬ 
ment  of  finance,  of  paramount  appropriateness  to  the  collection 
at  Washington. 

To  determine  the  material  purely  local  is  not  indeed  easy. 
We  certainly  cannot  divide  American  history  at  1776  or  at 
1783  or  at  1789,  and  say  that  the  National  Library  should  con¬ 
cern  itself  only  with  what  occurred  subsequently  to  any  one  of 
these  dates.  Still  there  is  a  line  of  demarcation;  there  is  an 
area  peculiarly  appropriate  to  it,  and  in  part  exclusively  appro¬ 
priate.  Its  present  collections,  so  far  as  they  are  of  signifi¬ 
cance,  fall  within  it. 

They  are  analyzed  in  Part  II  of  the  Report  which  you  have 
before  you.  As  you  see,  the  manuscripts  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Library  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  revolutionary 
and  post-revolutionary  period.  Of  material  of  earlier  date 
there  is  nothing  of  significance,  except  some  500  official  letters 
and  documents  relating  to  New  Hampshire,  1629-1809;  300 
documents  relating  to  Massachusetts  (including  some  50 
letters  and  papers  regarding  the  French  and  Indian  war) ; 
seven  bundles  of  Colonial  Records,  1606-1700;  two  folio  vol¬ 
umes  of  public  documents  relating  to  New  York,  1664-1713; 
some  documents  relating  to  the  Dutch  Colonies,  1649-50;  some 
miscellaneous  papers  relating  to  New  Jersey,  1676-1757, 
and  various  documents  of  much  greater  import  relating  to  Vir¬ 
ginia;  the  Records  of  the  London  Company,  1619-24;  eight 
volumes  of  the  Laws  and  Orders  of  the  General  Assembly, 
1622-1712.  There  are  also  the  Vernon-Wager  papers,  12 
volumes,  dealing  with  English  colonization  in  the  West  Indies. 

Of  post-revolutionary  manuscript  material,  the  Library  con¬ 
tains  little  of  significance  to  the  historian ;  of  manuscripts  relat¬ 
ing  to  other  parts  of  America,  only  two  or  three  items;  and  of 
manuscripts  of  foreign  countries,  practically  none.  Its 
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great  strength  is  in  material  relating  to  the  Revolutionary 
period.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  only  important  acqui¬ 
sitions  of  manuscripts  were  incidental  to  the  purchase  of  the 
Peter  Force  and  of  the  De  Rochambeau  Collections.  The  gift 
by  Dr.  Toner  brought  the  large  collection  of  Washington’s 
writings,  but  these  are  in  transcript. 

A  fortunate  recent  acquisition  to  which  I  have  already  re¬ 
ferred  was  that  of  the  Morris  papers.  These  comprise  the 
official  diary  and  letter  books  of  Robert  Morris  while  Sup>er- 
intendent  of  Finance,  1781-84;  and  his  personal  letter  book 
from  1794  to  1798.  The  official  diary  and  letter  books  con¬ 
tain  an  accurate  and  most  complete  record  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  undertakings  of  the  Government  at  its  critical  period. 
They  are,  of  course,  indispensable  to  the  historian  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  ;  but  they  have  not  till  now  been  accessible  to  him. 

As  to  future  efforts :  There  will  naturally  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  National  Library  material  relating  to  the  discovery 
and  general  efforts  at  colonization;  and  to  the  affairs  of  the 
colonies  as  a  whole;  all  material  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
the  United  States  from  its  origins  in  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment;  and  finally,  of  material  dealing  with  particular  sections 
of  the  United  States  any  that  cannot  l)e  afforded,  or,  if  ac¬ 
quired,  cannot  l)e  made  adequately  available  to  investigators 
by  the  local  library  which  has  the  particular  duty  to  that 
section.  There  is  also  the  great  area  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  outside  of  the  United  States;  especially  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  As  yet 
little  has,  I  believe,  been  done  to  gather  and  make  con¬ 
veniently  available  to  American  investigators  the  records  of 
these.  The  duty  naturally  l)elongs  to  the  National  Library. 
As  yet  it  has  not  been  entered  upon.  There  is  here  not  even  a 
large  representation  of  the  imprints  of  these  countries,  nor  of 
the  material  printed  elsewhere  relating  to  them.  The  Bureau 
of  American  Republics  is  a  potent  agency  for  securing  at 
Washington  full  and  exact  information  as  to  their  present  con¬ 
dition,  resources,  and  activities.  It  will  certainly  aid  in  secur¬ 
ing  to  the  Library  the  fullest  obtainable  record  of  their  past. 

Where  the  originals  cannot  be  acquired,  facsimiles  or  tran- 
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scripts  will  render  the  next  most  useful  service.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  Library  of  Congress  can  do  a  great  deal  in  the 
acquisition  of  these.  The  originals  of  concern  to  the  student 
of  American  history  are  largely  in  the  libraries  or  record  offices 
of  London,  Paris,  Versailles,  Madrid,  Seville,  Simancas,  and 
Rome.  Part  of  them  have  been  printed  in  full ;  part  have  been, 
or  are  to  be,  communicated  in  the  calendars  issued  or  in 
process;  part  of  them  have  been  published  in  facsimile;  part  of 
them  have  already  been  transcribed.  It  would  be  wasteful  at 
the  outset  to  transcribe  documents  whose  contents  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicated  in  the  calendars  of  Sainsbury  and  Forteseque,* 
or  given  in  part  or  in  full  in  the  documents  relating  to  the 
colonial  history  of  New  York  or  in  the  North  Carolina  colonial 
records  edited  by  Mr.  Saunders,  or  in  the  publications  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  other  State  historical  societies.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  attempt  to  duplicate,  at  Washington,  the  transcripts  of  the 
Haldimand  and  other  papers,  including  those  in  France,  which 
Mr.  Brymner  has,  with  such  superb  industry  and  enthusiasm, 
secured  for  the  archives  at  Ottawa.  Nor  could  the  selection  of 
material  to  be  transcribed  be  made  without  an  examination  of 
the  transcripts  in  the  New  York  Public  Library.  But  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  the  material  thus  either  fully  or  partially  accessible 
to  the  American  investigator  does  not  by  any  means  correspond 
with  the  area  of  opportunity.  Among  the  Egerton,  the  Stowe, 
and  the  Additional  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  there 
are  certainly  other  papers  of  importance  to  the  student  of 
American  history  which  ought  to  be  made  available  in  this 
country.  There  are  such  papers  in  the  private  collections  of 
Lord  Dartmouth  and  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  collections  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  The  transcripts 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library  are  chiefly  those  which  came 
with  the  Bancroft  Collection.  Very  little  of  the  material  thus 
far  published,  calendared,  or  transcribed  relates  to  a  period 
later  than  1783.  The  files  of  the  Public  Record  Office  are 
now,  I  believe,  open  down  to  1802. 

’  Colonial  papers,  America  and  IVesl  Indies,  8  vols.,  including  the  period  1576- 
1688. 
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As  to  France :  The  archives  of  the  Marine  and  of  the  Colonies 
kept  at  Versailles  contain  over  20,000  registers  and  4000  boxes 
of  manuscripts.  So  much  of  this  material  as  relates  to  the 
French  colonies  will  doubtless  be  transcribed  for  the  Canadian 
archives  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brymner,  and  there  will  be 
included,  not  merely  all  material  touching  the  area  of  the 
present  Dominion  of  Canada,  but  also  that  which  touches  the 
area  of  Lx)uisiana  down  to  1755.  There  must  be  avoided  un¬ 
necessary  duplication  of  the  Sparks  and  Parkman  transcripts 
at  Harvard  and  of  the  documents  published  in  the  Margry  Col¬ 
lection.  But  in  both  the  Government  archives  and  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  there  exists  material  of  a  later  date  upon 
which  transcribers  could,  it  seems,  be  kept  busy  to  advantage; 
for  instance,  the  reports  which  the  French  ministers  to  the 
United  States  made  to  their  Government  of  the  debates  in  the 
American  Congress,  1778-89. 

In  Spain  there  undoubtedly  remain  many  documents  as  yet 
unprinted.  In  1898-99  Miss  A. ..M.  Brooks  of  Florida, 
under  the  encouragement,  I  believe,  of  the  State  authorities, 
searched  the  collections  in  the  Columbian  Library  at  Seville  for 
manuscripts  relating  to  the  Spanish  discovery  and  occupation 
of  Florida.  Such  as  she  found  she  transcribed,  and  in  part  had 
translated.  The  transcripts  and  translations  were  last  spring 
acquired  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Of  the  327  documents 
included  but  two  appear  to  have  been  printed  in  any  collection 
available  to  the  American  student. 

If  in  a  short  period,  without  special  credentials  or  facilities, 
except  those  of  informal  access.  Miss  Brooks  was  able  to  find 
so  many  documents  hitherto  inaccessible,  it  is  probable  that  a 
thoroly  organized  search  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Government  would  reveal  a  very  large  mass  of  further 
material,  touching  the  entire  Spanish  occupation  and  the 
Spanish  relations  in  general  with  this  country.  The  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  at  Madrid  is  said  to  contain  maps  that  would  be 
of  great  service  to  us  in  facsimile.  The  treaty  of  peace  after 
the  Spanish-American  War  ceded  to  the  United  States  “  all 
documents  exclusively  referring  to  the  sovereignty  relinquished 
or  ceded  that  may  exist  in  the  archives  of  the  Peninsula,”  and 
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copies  of  documents  relating  in  part  to  such  sovereignty.  So 
far  as  I  know,  this  provision  has  never  fully  been  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of.  It  should  at  least  convey  a  title  to  make  an  exami¬ 
nation.  But  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  need  be  in¬ 
voked;  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  material  in  the  Spanish 
archives  or  collections  not  within  a  period  which  brings  it  under 
the  customary  diplomatic  seal  would  be  accessible  to  any  duly 
accredited  representative  of  our  government  or  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  having  a  purpose  in  aid  of  historical  research. 

At  Rome  there  is,  of  course,  a  mass  of  material  in  the  Vati¬ 
can  Library,  but  there  is  intimated  to  be  also  a  very  large  mass 
in  the  archives  of  the  College  of  the  Propaganda.  The  British 
Government  retains  at  Rome  an  agent  who  is  permanently 
occupied  with  the  identification  there  of  material  that  may  be 
of  value  to  the  archives  of  Great  Britain.  The  United  States 
has,  I  believe,  thus  far  done  nothing  in  a  similar  way  in  its  own 
behalf.  Could  not,  perhaps,  some  university  scholarship  in 
aid  of  post-graduate  work  be  directed  to  such  a  purpose?  A 
student  in  history  who  could  spend  a  year  at  Madrid  or  at 
Rome  or  at  Paris,  similarly  examining  and  perhaps  digesting 
these  papers  and  selecting  out  such  as  have  not  been  made  avail¬ 
able,  could  doubtless  arrange  for  and  supervise  the  transcripts 
themselves.  He  might  be  vested  with  some  discretion  as  to 
omissions;  a  discretion  that  could  not  be  vested  in  an  ordinary 
transcriber.  The  Library  of  Congress,  while  not  compensat¬ 
ing  the  transcriber  as  such,  could  buy  the  completed  transcript 
at  a  sum  which  would  take  full  account  of  the  labor  involved. 

Now  the  Library  of  Congress  will  have  a  certain  amount  of 
money  to  apply  to  manuscript  material.  Can  it  not,  perhaps, 
accomplish  more  for  historical  research  by  limiting  its  pur¬ 
chases  of  original  manuscripts  to  those  within  a  limited  field 
which  have  significance  in  content  as  contributions  to  history; 
and  to  transcripts  of  the  remainder  ?  At  the  prices  now  asked 
a  thousand  dollars  goes  but  a  little  way  in  the  purchase  of  an 
original.  It  will  go  a  very  great  way  in  the  work  of  tran¬ 
scribing,  especially  abroad,  where  clerical  service  is  cheap. 

But  in  any  such  work  we  shall  hope  for  the  counsel  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  in  selecting  the  material  to  be 
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transcribed  and  in  determining  the  order  of  relative  impor¬ 
tance.  Our  funds  are  pressed,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  under¬ 
take  any  work  which  has  already  been  done  or  is  being  pro¬ 
jected  by  this  or  other  societies.  Your  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission  may  have  in  view  transcripts  and  publications 
which  will  render  effort  on  our  part  unnecessary.  Thus  far,  I 
believe,  the  Commission  has  issued  of  the  material  abroad  only 
the  Genet  correspondence  and  the  Phineas  Bond  letters.  We 
should  undertake  nothing  without  information  as  to  its  plans 
for  the  future. 

There  are,  indeed,  four  of  your  committees  in  whose  activi¬ 
ties  this  Library  is  interested,  whose  labors  it  would  gladly  aid, 
and  of  whose  judgment  it  would  gladly  avail  itself:  (i)  the 
committee  created  in  1887  on  the  “  possible  assistance  of  the 
National  Government  in  collecting,  preserving,  and  calendar¬ 
ing  American  historical  manuscripts”;  (2)  the  committee  of 
three,  appointed  in  1899  to  “  consider  the  possibility  of  unify¬ 
ing  the  public  repositories  of  historical  manuscripts  in  Wash¬ 
ington”;  (3)  the  Public  Archives  Commission,  for  “investi¬ 
gating  the  public  archives  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  States”;  and  (4)  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission. 

The  Library  cannot  aid  these  commissions,  nor  make  ade¬ 
quate  use  of  their  counsel,  without  a  proper  organization 
within  itself.  The  position  at  the  head  of  our  Division  of 
Manuscripts  is  now  vacant.  It  carries  a  salary  of  but  $1500  a 
year.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  $3000  is  the  mini¬ 
mum  for  which  a  man  of  adequate  ability  and  scholarship  can 
be  secured.  I  have  asked  for  this  sum,  and  most  earnestly 
hope  that  Congress  will  see  fit  to  grant  it. 

Facilities — The  facilities  for  the  use  of  material  within  the 
Library  have  been  in  a  superficial  way  made  apparent  to  you 
this  morning.  You  have  seen  the  building  and  its  equipment. 
The  building  is  commodious  and  efficient,  and  it  offers  ample 
opportunities  for  differentiating  the  special  investigator  from 
the  general  reader.  He  can  be  given  an  alcove,  a  separate  desk 
where  the  material  upon  which  he  is  specially  working  may  be 
segregated  for  his  use  day  after  day.  This  room  in  which  we 
meet  is  one  of  those  destined  for  his  special  use.  He  will  be 
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freely  admitted  to  the  shelves  themselves.  The  classification 
on  the  shelves  is  as  yet  imperfect,  and  the  apparatus  in  the  way 
of  catalogues  is  for  the  most  part  yet  to  be  provided.  Except 
in  two  departments  of  literature,  the  books  are  still  arranged 
by  “  chapters  ”  in  44  divisions  under  the  system  adopted  years 
ago.  They  have  no  individual  numbers.  There  is  no  com¬ 
plete  subject  catalog  of  the  existing  collection.  The  only  cata¬ 
log  covering  it  is  a  manuscript  slip  catalog  by  authors,  not  con¬ 
clusive  and  not  conveniently  accessible  to  the  public.  A  public 
card  catalog  is  in  process  which  contains  now  the  accessions  of 
the  past  two  years,  under  both  author  and  subject,  and  tempo¬ 
rary  author  cards  for  the  accessions  prior  to  1880. 

A  modem,  elastic  system  of  classification  is  now  being  ap¬ 
plied.  It  has  thus  far  covered  only  bibliography  and  American 
history.  Each  book  reached  in  reclassification  is  cataloged  by 
subject,  the  author  entry  revised,  the  full  author  cards  printed, 
and  subject  headings  determined. 

The  reclassification  of  the  existing  collection,  the  revision  of 
the  author  cards,  and  the  preparation  of  the  subject  entries 
would  occupy  a  force  of  91  persons  five  years.  Two  years 
ago  there  was  not  a  single  person  in  the  force  who  could  be 
assigned  to  it.  The  cataloging  force  consists  now  of  67  persons, 
of  whom  as  large  a  number  as  can  be  spared  from  the  handling 
of  current  accessions  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  arrears. 
We  have  asked  for  24  more.  The  work  will  progress  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  needs  can  be  made  intelligible  to  Congress  as  a 
work  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Library. 

The  investigator  who  can  come  to  Washington  is  likely  in 
due  course  to  be  provided  for.  Those  at  a  distance  will  be 
aided  in  various  ways : 

1.  The  Library  will  issue  publications  which  will  set  forth 
its  own  resources  in  certain  departments  of  literature.  [The 
List  of  Maps  of  America  already  referred  to;  the  Calendar 
of  Washington  Manuscripts;  the  Check  List  of  American 
Newspapers,  etc.] 

2.  The  Library  will  issue  publications  which  will  exhibit  the 
existing  literature  on  subjects  of  particular  interest  to  current 
investigation. 
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3.  The  Library  will  furnish  the  amplest  possible  response  to 
particular  inquiries  by  mail. 

4.  The  Library  will  deposit  in  a  local  library  in  each  of  cer¬ 
tain  centers  of  research  a  complete  copy  of  its  author-card 
catalog.  Such  a  catalog  will  be  accessible  to  an  investigator  at 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  New  Orleans,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  and  at  least  a 
dozen  other  places.  It  will  enable  him  to  ascertain  whether  a 
particular  book  lacking  in  the  local  libraries  is  in  the  National 
Library. 

5.  If  the  book  is  in  the  National  Library,  if  it  is  a  book 
which  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  local  library  to  supply;  if  it  is 
not  at  the  moment  needed  in  Washington,  and  if  it  is  trans¬ 
portable  :  it  may,  very  probably,  upon  application,  be  lent  to  the 
local  library  for  his  use.  A  system  of  inter-library  loan  may 
thus  enable  the  unusual  book  at  Washington  to  render  a  service 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  conditions  and  limitations  which  must  be  remem¬ 
bered.  The  National  Library  is  a  -library  of  record.  As  such 
its  duty  is  to  preserve  for  posterity.  It  must  not  indifferently 
imperil  a  book  which  cannot  be  replaced. 

As  a  library  for  research,  also,  its  greatest  service  will  be  as 
a  library  of  reference.  An  investigator  coming  to  Washing¬ 
ton  must  be  reasonably  certain  of  finding  on  the  shelves  the 
volume  which  he  needs.  The  efficiency  of  the  Library  for  re¬ 
search  would  be  seriously  impaired  by  loans  which  would  to 
any  large  degree  impair  the  integrity  of  the  collection  at  any 
particular  moment. 

To  justify  the  issue  beyond  the  limits  of  Washington  of  a 
rare  book,  or  a  book,  important  for  reference  use  and  not  a 
duplicate,  there  must  be  a  somewhat  extraordinary  need.  It 
must  be  on  the  part,  not  of  ordinary  readers,  not  of  a  student 
whose  purpose  is  merely  self-improvement,  but  of  an  investi¬ 
gator  whose  use  of  the  book  will  tend  to  advance  the  general 
knowledge. 

But  such  cases  will  occur,  and  under  suitable  conditions  will 
doubtless  be  recognized  by  the  Library. 

6.  The  Library  is"  endeavoring  to  acquire,  not  merely  the 
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most  complete  collection  in  the  United  States  of  books  about 
books,  but  also  the  fullest  information  as  to  what  books  exist  in 
particular  collections  other  than  its  own.  It  is  accumulating 
this  in  the  catalogs  of  other  libraries  in  book  form  and  also  in 
card  form.  It  is  receiving  a  copy  of  every  catalog  card  printed 
by  the  Harvard,  the  Boston,  the  New  York,  the  John  Crerar 
Library;  and  it  hopes  to  receive  in  print  or  in  manuscript  cards 
covering  significant  material  in  other  collections  important  to 
research.  It  will  form  these  into  a  great  card  catalog  of 
American  collections  outside  of  Washington.  It  may  thus  add 
to  its  efficiency  as  a  bureau  of  information  by  advising  the  in¬ 
quirer,  not  merely  what  literature  exists  on  a  given  subject,  but 
where  the  particular  book  which  he  needs  may  most  con¬ 
veniently  be  found. 

7.  The  Library  is  now  issuing  to  other  libraries  at  nominal 
prices  extra  copies  of  its  printed  catalog  cards  whose  purpose 
is  to  save  to  those  libraries  the  expense  of  preparing  entries  for 
books  in  their  own  collections.  These  cards  will  supply  to  the 
recipient  libraries  a  bibliographic  statement  probably  more  full, 
and  perhaps  more  accurate,  than  they  could  afford  if  they  were 
to  compile  and  transcribe  or  print  the  entries  independently. 
The  saving  which  they  will  effect  will  enable  the  recipient 
libraries  to  render  more  ample  direct  service  to  readers,  and 
perhaps  to  buy  more  books. 

The  present  and  developing  collections  and  facilities  at 
Washington  may  increasingly  bring  here  the  special  investi¬ 
gator.  The  Washington  Memorial  Institution,  or  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  may  result  in  making  Washington  a 
center  for  advanced  research.  To  this  the  National  Library 
will  be  a  necessary  and  most  willing  adjunct.  Such  under¬ 
takings  as  I  have  mentioned  above  serve,  however  imperfectly, 
to  show  its  duty  if  it  is  to  render  adequate  service  to  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole. 

Herbert  Putnam 

Library  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


TEMPERANCE  TEACHING  AND  RECENT  LEGISLA¬ 
TION  IN  CONNECTICUT 

The  act  of  the  Connecticut  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  in 
radically  modifying  the  temperance  education  law  of  the  State, 
at  the  request  of  the  teachers  and  temperance  leaders,  prob¬ 
ably  marked  the  beginning  of  a  reaction  in  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  remarkable  temperance  movements  of 
modern  times. 

The  Connecticut  statute  of  1893  resembled,  in  its  general 
features,  the  statutes  of  several  other  States.  It  was  less 
stringent  than  the  law  of  New  York,  Illinois,  or  New  Jersey, 
but  more  exacting  than  that  of  Massachusetts  or  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  as  follows : 

Section  i — The  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  and  special 
instruction  as  to  their  effects  upon  the  human  system,  in  connection  with 
the  several  divisions  of  the  subject  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  shall  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  branches  of  study  taught  in  the  common  or  public  schools, 
and  shall  be  studied  and  taught  as  other  like  required  branches,  by  the  use 
of  graded  text-books  in  the  hands  of  pupils  where  other  branches  are  thus 
studied,  and  orally  in  the  case  of  pupils  unable  to  read,  and  by  all  pupils 
in  all  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public  money. 

Sec.  2 — The  text-books  used  for  the  instruction  required  by  the  preced¬ 
ing  section  for  intermediate  and  primary  pupils  shall  give  at  least  one-fifth 
of  their  space  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  narcotics,  and  the  books  used  in  the  highest  grade  of  graded 
schools  shall  contain  at  least  twenty  pages  of  matter  relating  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  but  when  this  subject  is  massed  wholly  or  in  part  in  a  chapter  or 
chapters  at  the  end  of  a  book,  such  book  shall  not  be  considered  as  meeting 
the  requirements  of  this  law. 

Sec.  3 — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  school  visitors  to  report  to  the  comp¬ 
troller  if  the  provisions  of  this  Act  have  not  been  complied  with,  as  specified 
in  the  preceding  sections;  and  any  failure  thus  reported,  or  otherwise  satis¬ 
factorily  proven,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  withholding  the  amount 
of  school  dividend  which  such  district  or  districts  are  otherwise  entitled  to 
receive. 

Sec.  4 — No  certificate  shall  hereafter  be  granted  to  any  person  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  Connecticut  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  ex- 
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amination  in  physiology  and  hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the  effects 
and  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  upon  the  human  system. 

This  Statute  had  been  in  force  eight  years.  In  some  schools 
an  honest  and  earnest  effort  had  been  made  to  obey  both  its 
letter  and  spirit;  in  other  schools  temperance  teaching  had 
doubtless  been  slighted,  but  everywhere  thruout  the  State, 
superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  were,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  practically  unanimous  in  condemning  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  of  the  law  and  in  demanding  their  repeal. 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  recent  legislation  in 
Connecticut,  let  us  trace  briefly  this  remarkable  temperance 
movement  from  its  beginning.  What  were  its  cause  and 
origin  ?  What  are  its  aims,  methods,  and  results  ? 

Since  very  early  times  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  has 
been  the  cause  of  poverty,  crime,  and  suffering,  of  personal  and 
social  degeneracy,  of  political  corruption  and  national  disaster. 
The  many  problems  which  find  their  source  in  the  use  of  intoxi¬ 
cants  have  long  baffled  philanthropists  and  statesmen.  Laws 
punishing  drunkenness,  and  designed  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  were  known  to  antiquity.  Organizations 
having  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  temperance  have 
existed  for  centuries.  The  Temperance  Society  of  Milton  and 
Northumberland,  founded  in  1808;  the  Massachusetts  Society, 
begun  in  1813;  the  American  Temperance  Society,  organized 
in  1826;  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  the  Good  Templars,  the 
Cadets  of  Temperance,  The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  and  scores  of  other  temperance  organizations,  which 
have  existed  or  still  exist,  have  been  simply  prosecuting  the 
work  begun  by  the  Nazarites,  the  Rechabites,  and  the  Essenes 
of  Scripture  times,  and  by  those  societies  of  the  mediaeval  ages 
that  endeavored  to  shield  their  members  and  others  from  the 
evils  of  intemperance.  Great  popular  movements,  based  on 
moral  suasion,  have  swept  over  parts  of  the  world  at  different 
periods.  The  Washingtonian  and  the  Blue  Ribbon  move¬ 
ments  of  the  last  century  find  their  parallel  in  similar  move¬ 
ments  of  earlier  times.  Father  Matthew,  John  B.  Gough,  and 
the  Murphys  were  the  successors  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets, 
of  Mohammed,  and  others,  who  thundered  against  the  intem- 
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perance  of  their  times  and  pointed  out  the  dangers  that  threat¬ 
ened  the  individual,  society,  and  the  state. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  statute  and  moral  suasion,  in  spite  of  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  and  the  appeals  of  reformers,  nearly  all 
the  evils  and  problems  that  have  their  source  in  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors  remained  to  cause  public  anxiety  and,  some¬ 
times,  alarm.  The  endeavors  of  centuries  to  reform  adults 
who  had  become  addicted  to  the  use  of  strong  drink,  to  sup¬ 
press  or  to  regulate  effectually  the  liquor  traffic,  had  succeeded 
in  small  measure  only.  Must  all  hope,  then,  of  the  world  ever 
possessing  a  race  of  temperate  men  and  women  be  abandoned? 

Alexander  von  Humboldt  declared  in  the  last  century  that 
whatever  virtue  men  would  have  appear  in  society  must  be 
taught  in  the  schools.  An  organization  of  women  was  to 
apply  that  philosophy  to  the  temperance  problem.  The 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  organized  in  1874. 
Its  plan  was  to  form  State,  county,  and  local  branches  thruout 
the  country,  and  its  membership  soon  extended  into  every  State 
and  Territory  of  the  Union.  In  1879  a  prominent  member  of 
that  organization  submitted  to  it  a  proposition,  which  she  called 
“  my  concern.”  It  provided  for  “  a  thoro,  systematic  study  of 
scientific  or  physiological  temperance  for  all  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States.”  In  1880  a  department  of 
Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  was  organized  to  put  that 
plan  into  execution,  and  a  superintendent  was  appointed  “  to 
originate,  devise,  and  direct  plans  of  work  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  objects  of  the  department.”  This  superintendent 
had,  she  herself  says,  “  an  earnest,  enthusiastic  clientage  of 
active,  loyal  Christian  women  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
ready  quickly  and  intelligently  to  carry  out  the  plans  trans¬ 
mitted  to  them,  a  great  army  of  battalions  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  regiments  and  companies  with  pickets  at  every  out¬ 
post,  and  all  under  the  guidance  of  one  head.” 

The  hope  entertained  by  the  members  of  this  organization  of 
effecting  a  thoro  temperance  reform  in  society  by  teaching  the 
children  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  body  rests  upon 
the  old  Socratic  philosophy  that  knowledge  of  evil  insures  the 
avoidance  of  evil,  that  people  do  wrong  from  ignorance  only. 
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It  was  said/  “  The  cause  of  temperance  will  ever  be  a  fluctuat¬ 
ing  reform  until  it  is  based  upon  the  education  of  the  people  as 
to  the  proven  facts  about  the  nature  and  consequent  effects  of 
alcoholic  drinks.  When  these  facts  become  a  part  of  public 
knowledge,  dating  from  early  childhood,  the  saloon  problem 
will  be  solved.” 

This  instruction  was  to  be  given  in  connection  with  physi¬ 
ology  and  hygiene,  but  temperance  was  to  be  made  the  “  chief 
topic.”  It  was  proclaimed,  “  This  is  not  a  physiological,  but 
a  temperance  movement.”  ^  This  teaching  was  also  to  be  re¬ 
quired  by  law,  not  only  in  the  schools  of  every  State,  but  in  all 
schools  and  colleges  under  the  control  of  the  National 
Government. 

Many  things  contributed  to  make  legislation  to  this  end  pos¬ 
sible.  The  object  was  a  noble  one,  and  history  has  repeatedly 
shown  that  the  nobility  of  the  object  often  blinds  good  people 
to  the  futility,  if  not  to  the  immorality,  of  the  means.  Again, 
all  attempts  to  reform  adult  society  had  failed,  and  the  only 
hope  of  redeeming  the  world  from  the  curse  of  strong  drink 
seemed  to  be  in  saving  the  children  from  intemperance  by  a 
process  of  education.  Still  again,  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  with  its  loyal  branches  in  every  city,  town, 
and  village,  with  its  leader  of  high  moral  purpose  and  conse¬ 
cration  to  a  good  cause,  of  consummate  ability  as  a  general, 
and  of  great  eloquence  as  an  advocate,  was  able  to  wield  a 
political  influence  second  to  few,  if  any,  organizations  in  the 
country. 

Let  us  briefly  notice  the  means  used  by  that  organization  to 
secure  desired  legislation.  It  will  l>e  a  study  of  the  most 
astute  and  successful  political  methods.  Regarding  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  New  York,  in  1884,  for  a  temperance  education  law, 
the  leader  in  that  campaign  says :  “  The  campaign  was  system¬ 
atically  planned  and  executed.  Earnest  appeals  from  plat¬ 
form,  press,  and  prayer-meeting  among  the  constituencies  back 
of  every  vote  created  a  sentiment  that  echoed  in  the  final  ‘  aye,’ 
‘  aye,’  that  enacted  the  law  of  1884.  .  .  More  than  a  million 
pages  of  matter  in  print  and  letter  form  went  out  during  that 

'  An  epoch  of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  Mary  H.  Hunt. 
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campaign  to  the  people  of  that  State.”  *  According  to  the 
same  authority  similar  methods  were  employed  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  1885.  Here  is  her  description  of  the  scene  in  the 
legislature  of  that  State  on  the  day  the  temperance  education 
bill  was  passed.  “  Almost  before  the  amen  of  the  opening 
prayer  had  been  uttered  a  dozen  members  were  on  their  feet 
waving  petitions  sent  in  from  various  districts  in  behalf  of  the 
bill  for  scientific  temperance  education.  .  .  So  many  arms 
were  waving  in  the  air  that  from  every  seat  there  seemed  to 
have  sprung  up  a  great  fluttering  white  blossom  of  petition. 
It  took  long  enough  to  read  them  to  suggest  what  a  work  the 
women  had  done  who  had  secured  the  thousands  of  signa¬ 
tures.  .  .  But  they  did  not  stop  with  petitions.  They  bom¬ 
barded  the  hearts  and  heads  of  their  representatives  with  let¬ 
ters;  letters  admonitory  and  beseeching,  letters  solemn  and 
warning,  letters  of  all  sorts,  shapes,  sizes,  and  degrees  of  elo¬ 
quence,  but  all  pregnant  with  one  mighty  purpose,  the  ultimate 
passage  of  the  bill.” 

These  quotations  tell  the  story  of  the  methods  employed  in 
every  campaign  to  secure  desired  legislation.  The  people  were 
appealed  to  in  the  name  of  temperance,  their  sons  and  daughters 
were  in  danger  of  suffering;  why  not  fortify  them  against 
temptation  by  pointing  out  to  them  the  true  nature  of  alcohol 
and  tobacco,  and  thus  enable  them  to  withstand  in  the  evil 
hour  ?  A  strong  public  sentiment  having  been  thus  created  in 
each  locality  “  was  gathered  up  and  focalized  on  each  member 
of  the  committee  to  whom  the  bill  would  be  referred  in  both 
branches  of  Congress  ”  and  the  legislatures,  and,  before  the 
vote  was  taken  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill.  Senators  and 
Representatives  were  deluged  with  letters  and  petitions.  Pre¬ 
sumably  some  hesitated  to  oppose  such  temf)erance  measures 
lest  they  be  classed  among  the  friends  of  the  saloon,  the  enemies 
of  the  children  and  good  morals,  and  be  threatened  with  politi¬ 
cal  annihilation.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  temper¬ 
ance  education  law,  usually  of  a  mild  nature,  was  soon  passed 
by  nearly  every  State  and  by  the  National  Congress. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  temperance  was  to  be  taught  in  con- 

^  An  epoch  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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nection  with  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  there  were  no  text¬ 
books  of  physiology  which  devoted  much  space  to  alcohol  and 
other  narcotics.  The  next  step,  therefore,  was  to  induce  or 
compel  publishers  to  revise  their  physiologies  and  to  incor¬ 
porate  in  them  chapters  on  narcotics. 

It  was  just  here  that  these  temperance  leaders  made  their 
first  great  mistake.  Only  praise  can  be  bestowed  upon  their 
ultimate  object.  It  is  a  truly  noble  and  patriotic  one.  Nor 
can  severe  criticism  be  pronounced  upon  the  means  employed 
to  secure  legislation.  They  were  simply  the  means  often  used 
by  the  better  class  of  politicians.  But,  in  revising  the  physi¬ 
ologies,  the  greatest  care  should  have  been  exercised  not  to 
include  in  them  any  statements  concerning  alcohol  and  other 
narcotics  which  do  not  square  with  scientific  truth.  These 
books,  however,  instead  of  being  scientifically  accurate,  contain 
statements  that  contradict  both  science  and  the  everyday  ob¬ 
servations  of  men.  True,  they  are  said  by  those  who  are 
styled  “  eminent  scientists,”  “  best  scientific  authorities,”  and 
the  “  world’s  experts,”  to  contain  “  no  errors,”  to  be  “  substan¬ 
tially  correct,”  “  completely  in  accordance  with  the  facts  de¬ 
termined  thru  scientific  experimentation  and  observation,” 
“  accurate,”  etc. ;  but  let  us  briefly  examine  some  of  these 
volumes  and  ascertain  whether  they  are  wholly  accurate  and, 
therefore,  in  accord  with  the  highest  scientific  authority. 

In  the  latest  and  quite  recent  editions  of  these  books  we  find 
the  following  statements,  made  either  by  the  authors  of  the 
books  or  quoted  from  those  who  are  called  “  eminent  writers,” 
“  gifted  authors,”  and  “  men  of  high  standing  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  ability.” 

“  The  majority  of  beer  drinkers  die  from  dropsy.”  ® 

That  the  long-continued  and  excessive  use  of  beer  tends  to 
affect  injuriously  the  liver  and  kidneys — and  all  organs  of  the 
body  for  that  matter — is  undoubtedly  true,  but  if  it  be  true  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  drink  beer  die  from  dropsy,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  why  American  life  insurance  companies  are 
so  desirous  of  doing  business  among  such  a  dropsical  people  as 
the  Germans  must  be. 

*  Smith-Willard  Standard  school  physiology,  p.  157. 
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“  Alcohol  is  a  virulent  poison,  and  should  be  classed  with 
arsenic  and  mercury.”  ^ 

Druggists  do  not  seem  to  know  this,  for  they  never  put  the 
Poison  ”  label  on  a  bottle  of  alcohol,  tho  they  seldom  forget 
to  do  so  in  the  case  of  arsenic  and  mercury.  Instead  of  being 
a  “  virulent  ”  or  “  powerful,”  poison,  alcohol  is  one  of  the 
weakest  and  slowest  of  poisons.  ^Moreover,  it  is  a  subject  of 
discussion  among  leading  scientists  whether  alcohol  acts  at  all 
like  a  poison,  when  taken  in  small  doses.  But  whether  it 
should  or  should  not  be  classed  scientifically  as  a  poison,  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  sense  in  which  the  child  understands  the  word 
“  poison  ”  alcohol  is  not  a  poison,  and  this  is  sufficient  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  so  called  in  teaching  children. 

Another  ®  of  these  “  indorsed  ”  physiologies  conveys  the  im¬ 
pression  that  alcohol  passes  thru  the  different  organs  of  the 
body  unoxidized  and  merely  “  mixed  with  ”  the  blood,  thus 
conveying  the  impression  that  it  cannot,  in  any  sense  or 
measure,  serve  the  purpose  of  a  food.  This  is  a  surprising 
position  for  a  book,  published  in  1899,  to  take  in  view  of  the 
results  of  scientific  research  conducted  in  the  laboratories  of 
Europe  and  America  during  the  last  twenty  years,  but  more 
especially  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Alcohol  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  food  in  the  sense  in  which  children  understand  that 
term,  and  this  consideration  forbids  calling  it  a  food  in  teach¬ 
ing  children,  but  to  affirm  specifically  or  to  teach  by  implication 
that  alcohol  is  not  oxdized  in  the  body,  but  always  passes  thru 
it  unchanged,  is  to  teach  untruth. 

Alcohol  cannot  build  tissue  nor  increase  muscular  strength, 
but,  taken  in  small  quantities,  it  is  oxidized  and  yields  energy. 
This  fact,  however,  furnishes  no  good  reason  for  using  alco¬ 
holic  liquor  as  a  beverage,  nor  does  it  help  to  solve  any  one  of 
the  many  problems  that  have  their  source  in  the  liquor 
traffic. 

The  subject  of  alcohol  as  a  food  or  poison  is  a  purely  aca¬ 
demic  one,  and  should  have  no  place  in  the  teaching  of  the 
public  schools,  at  least  in  the  lower  grades. 

♦  Oral  lesion  book.  New  Century  Series,  p.  56. 

‘  Baldwin’s  Advanced  lessons  in  physiology,  p.  227-228. 
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“  Tobacco  has  done  more  to  cause  insanity  than  spirituous 
liquors.”  « 

The  records  of  the  Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  Insane  show 
1002  cases  of  insanity  caused  by  spirituous  liquors  and  only  13 
cases  caused  in  part  by  tobacco. 

“  Tobacco  is  doing  more  harm  in  the  world  than  rum.” 

This  statement  was  taken  from  a  newspaper  report  of  an 
address  by  Dr.  Willard  Parker.  Those  who  knew  Dr.  Parker 
can  best  judge  as  to  whether  he  would  be  guilty  of  making  such 
a  ridiculous  statement.  But  is  that  the  kind  of  temperance 
teaching  we  want  our  boys  to  receive?  Would  not  the  in¬ 
ference  that  it  is  less  harmful  to  drink  beer  or  whisky  than  to 
smoke  or  chew  tobacco  be  natural  to  boys  who  are  told  that 
“  tobacco  is  doing  more  harm  in  the  world  than  rum  ”  ? 

Dr.  J.  W.  Seaver  of  Yale  University  is  made  to  say,  “No 
young  man  can  use  tobacco  without  injuring  himself  seri- 
onsly”^  (The  italics  are  mine.)  In  reply  to  a  letter  from 
me,  Dr.  Seaver  says,  “  I  would  never  think  of  making  such  a 
statement;  the  facts  are  all  against  such  a  statement.  .  .  it  is 
a  bugaboo.”  And  yet  Dr.  Seaver  is  one  of  the  strongest  advo¬ 
cates  of  total  abstinence  from  tobacco.  The  author  of  the 
book  is  said  to  have  recently  acknowledged  that  he  took  the 
statement  from  a  nezvspaper. 

“  None  are  more  likely  to  deceive  unscrupulously  than  those 
who  use  the  weed. 

“  Tobacco  demoralizes;  it  makes  a  man  careless  about  his 
hair;  he  lets  his  nails  go  unclean;  his  clothes  are  soiled,  and  he 
is  generally  untidy.”  ® 

These  are  merely  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  temperance  in¬ 
struction  which  too  many  of  these  books  offer  to  the  boys  and 
girls  in  our  public  schools. 

Of  course  these  books  were  not  satisfactory  to  teachers,  who 
knew  that  such  statements  were  in  direct  conflict  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  own  observations  and  who  soon  learned  from 

•Stowell’s  Essentials  of  health,  1896  edition,  p.  242. 

’  Pathfinder ,  No.  2,  p.  60. 

*  Stowell’s  Essentials  of  health,  p.  238. 

*  Stowell’s  Essentials  of  health,  p.  245. 
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scientists  that  such  teaching  was  also  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
consensus  of  scientific  opinion.  Indeed,  nothing  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  time  has  met  with  so  general  and  so  earnest  disap¬ 
proval  from  the  most  intelligent  teachers  as  have  these  “  in¬ 
dorsed  ”  physiologies.  This  has  been  due,  however,  not  so 
much  to  specific  statements  of  a  misleading  nature,  as  to  the 
spirit  of  exaggeration  that  pervades  the  books,  to  the  large 
amount  and  unwise  distribution  of  the  temperance  matter,  to 
the  emphasis  placed  upon  facts — or  assumed  facts — that  appeal 
to  fear,  and  to  the  disregard  of  facts  that  appeal  to  manliness 
and  the  moral  nature,  to  negative  teaching  chiefly,  and  to  the 
omission  of  much  that  should  be  given  to  emphasize  the  beauty, 
nobility,  and  strength  of  a  temperate  life. 

Let  us  briefly  notice  the  proportion  of  space  which  these 
“  indorsed  ”  books  give  to  narcotics.  One  of  them,^®  which 
contains  approximately  90  pages  (not  including  Preface,  Con¬ 
tents,  Index,  or  space  occupied  by  cuts  and  questions  on  the 
text),  devotes  38  pages  to  anatomy  and  physiology,  about  35 
pages  to  narcotics,  and  only  17  pages  to  all  other  topics  of 
hygiene.  It  devotes  i  page  to  the  “  Care  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,”  but  4  pages  to  the  effects  of  narcotics  on  the  nervous 
system;  4  pages  to  the  important  subject  of  “  Foods,”  but  16 
pages  to  the  sources  and  nature  of  alcohol ;  seven  lines  to  show 
why  people  who  are  not  growing  need  food,  but  an  indefinite 
number  of  pages  to  show  why  those  same  people  do  not  need 
alcohol.  Five  lines  are  thought  sufficient  for  a  thoro  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  important  subject  of  “  Exercise,”  but  nearly  three 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  “  Cider.”  Another 
volume  of  this  series  “  devotes  approximately  75  pages,  or  two- 
fifths  of  the  entire  space  (not  including  space  occupied  by  cuts 
and  questions)  to  narcotics.  These  books,  I  think,  represent 
about  the  proportion  of  space  given  by  other  “  endorsed  ” 
physiologies  of  the  same  grade  to  narcotics. 

This  proportion  is  much  too  great.  Too  much  of  even  the 
best  food  soon  cloys  the  appetite,  causes  indigestion  and  nausea, 
and  does  physical  harm.  So  too  large  or  too  frequent  doses  of 
temperance  instruction  are  sure  to  kill  all  interest  in  the  sub- 

'®  Pathfinder ,  No.  i.  ”  Pathfinder ,  No.  2. 
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ject,  cause  disgust,  and  do  moral  injury.  Moreover,  all  the 
facts  that  are  presented  in  the  35  pages  of  the  one  book  or  the 
75  pages  of  the  other  could  be  adequately  and  impressively  pre¬ 
sented  in  10  pages  or  even  less. 

As  has  been  already  shown,  these  books  appeal  chiefly  to 
fear.  The  trembling  hand,  the  thick  speech,  the  dull  senses, 
the  poisoned  blood,  the  overwrought  heart,  the  disordered  liver 
and  stomach,  the  weakened  nerves,  the  confused  brain,  the  foul 
mouth,  the  offensive  breath,  the  poverty,  crime,  and  misery,  of 
the  drunkard  are  hysterically  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  but  the  steady  hand,  the  distinct  speech,  the  quick  senses, 
the  healthy  body,  the  clear  brain,  the  success,  and  happiness  of 
the  temperate  man  are  scarcely  mentioned. 

Says  Professor  S.  T.  Dutton  of  Columbia  University :  “  We 
do  not  teach  hygiene  by  the  study  of  disease,  cleanliness  by  the 
observation  of  filth,  nor  purity  by  the  contemplation  of 
vice.” 

We  teach  truth,  kindness,  generosity  by  pointing  to  men  and 
women  who  exemplify  those  virtues.  “  It  is  by  studying  the 
Christ-life  that  we  become  Christ-like,”  says  a  Connecticut 
school  superintendent,  a  member  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  “  Too 
often  we  try  to  lead  the  children  into  temperate  lives  by  hold¬ 
ing  up  intemperance  only,  into  lives  of  all  self-control  by  care¬ 
ful  observation  of  those  who  are  only  examples  of  self-indul¬ 
gence.  We  believe  that  these  lessons  can  be  most  effectively 
taught  by  persistently  placing  before  the  child,  in  every  way 
and  at  every  opportunity,  the  virtues  we  would  have  him  in¬ 
corporate  into  his  own  life.” 

”  Education,”  says  Superintendent  Soldan,  “  is  that  process 
by  which  the  germs  of  good  that  lie  as  possibilities  in  every 
child  are  drawn  forth  and  developed.”  How  can  that  object 
be  better  accomplished  than  by  keeping  the  thoughts  and  affec¬ 
tions  on  the  good,  the  pure,  the  beautiful,  and  away  from  the 
evil,  the  impure,  and  the  ugly?  Froebel’s  injunction  was  so 
“  to  fill  the  mind  with  the  beautiful  that  there  will  be  no  room 
for  the  ugly.”  Our  ministers  learned  long  ago  that  Christian 
character  can  be  more  easily  cultivated  by  helping  people  to 
catch  glimpses  of  heaven  than  by  holding  up  to  their  gaze  the 
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torments  of  hell.  If  this  be  true  in  the  case  of  older  people,  it 
is  doubly  true  in  the  case  of  children. 

We  do  not  contend  that  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco  should  never  be  pointed  out  to  children.  They  should 
be,  but  chiefly  in  order  that  by  contrast  the  nobility,  strength, 
and  success  of  the  temperate  life  may  be  made  more  im¬ 
pressive. 

The  distribution  of  the  temperance  matter  in  these  books  is 
very  objectionable.  Instead  of  concentrating  it  into  three  or 
four  chapters,  it  is  distributed  in  many  places,  and,  in  too  many 
cases,  the  trend  of  the  chapter  is  toward  a  climax  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  narcotics;  that  is,  the  instruction  in  physiology  and 
hygiene  seems  to  be  intended  merely  as  a  preparation  for  the 
temperance  teaching  that  frequently  closes  the  chapter.  In  this 
way  temperance  is  made  the  “  chief  topic,”  and  the  proclama¬ 
tion  that  “  This  is  not  a  physiological,  but  a  temperance  move¬ 
ment  ”  is  enforced. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of-  this  temperance  movement. 
After  physiologies  of  the  nature  just  described  had  been 
secured,  a  demand  was  made  for  more  stringent  laws — ^laws 
which  required  the  use  of  text-books  that  devote  at  least  one- 
fifth  of  their  space  to  narcotics,  and  which  specified  that  tem¬ 
perance  instruction  should  be  given  to  all  children,  from  the 
lowest  primary  classes  to  the  young  men  and  women  in  the 
high  school. 

It  is  not  generally  understood,  I  think,  with  what  consum¬ 
mate  shrewdness  and  skill  the  political  influence  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  on  legislators  and  the  personal  influence  of  officers  and 
members  of  that  organization  on  publishers  and  school  com¬ 
mittees  have  been  made  to  contribute  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  one  purpose,  viz.,  the  adoption  and  use  of  the  “  in¬ 
dorsed  ”  physiologies.  By  plans  carefully  laid  and  skillfully 
executed,  this  object  was,  in  some  States,  quickly  secured. 
Thru  the  personal  influence  of  branches  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U  in 
each  locality  public  sentiment  was  first  aroused  in  favor  of 
temperance  instruction.  This  sentiment  was  then  brought  to 
bear  upon  legislators  in  favor  of  temperance  education  laws,  at 
first  of  a  liberal  character.  Publishers  were  then  compelled  to 
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revise  their  bcxjks  and  to  incorporate  in  them  chapters  on  nar¬ 
cotics  in  order  to  secure  sales,  for  the  influence  of  the  local 
W.  C.  T.  U.  forced  school  committees  to  demand  temperance 
books.  It  was,  then,  not  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  such  modi¬ 
fications  in  the  law  as  practically  to  require  the  use  of  the 
“  indorsed  ”  books  or  of  books  made  with  a  view  of  securing 
indorsement,  and  therefore  differing  little  from  the  “  ap¬ 
proved  ”  books. 

No  claim  is  here  made  that,  in  the  steps  taken  to  secure  this 
legislation,  methods  of  a  dishonest  character  were  employed. 
There  is  admiration  rather  for  the  perfect  organization  of 
forces,  for  the  marshaling  of  “  companies,  battalions,  pickets, 
and  outposts,”  for  the  carefully  laid  and  skillfully  executed 
plans,  for  the  facility  with  which  legislators  were  made  as  clay 
in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  and  for  the  triumphant  success  that 
crowned  the  efforts  of  those  who  fought  without  a  ballot.  I 
am  simply  endeavoring  to  show  how  it  has  happened  that  laws 
which  do  violence  to  modern  pedagogy,  which  force  upon  the 
schools  “  devitalized  and  machine-like  methods,”  and  a  kind  of 
teaching  which  is  a  “  travesty  on  modern  education,”  have  been 
secured  by  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  teachers  and  school  superintendents,  in 
spite  of  State  officers  of  education,  college  professors,  and  col¬ 
lege  presidents,  in  spite  of  prominent  physicians,  clergymen, 
the  public  press,  and  even  the  legislators  themselves. 

In  demanding  these  more  stringent  laws,  however,  the  tem¬ 
perance  people  made  their  second  great  mistake.  Had  school 
superintendents,  principals,  or  teachers  been  consulted  and  their 
advice  followed,  such  laws  would  not  have  been  demanded. 
There  are  many  reasons,  well  understood  by  practical  school 
people,  why  the  smallest  children  should  not  receive  instruction 
concerning  the  effects  of  narcotics  on  the  human  body.  More¬ 
over,  that  stringent  laws  do  not  insure  effective  teaching,  but 
that  liberal  laws  are  more  likely  to  accomplish  that  object,  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  results  in  different  States.  The  experi¬ 
ence  in  Pennsylvania  is  to  the  point.  The  teaching  in  that 
State  is  said  by  temperance  leaders  to  be  especially  satisfactory, 
and  yet  the  law  of  that  State  specifies  nothing  as  to  what,  how 
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much,  or  how,  temperance  shall  be  taught,  nor  is  it  specified 
that  text-books  shall  be  used  in  any  grade. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  situation  in  Connecticut. 

What  had  been  the  results  of  temperance  teaching  under  the 
exacting  statute  of  1893?  The  following  replies  of  the  ten 
teachers  in  one  of  the  grammar  schools  of  the  State  undoubt¬ 
edly  represent  the  opinions  of  teachers  thruout  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  questions  were  submitted  before  the  movement 
to  secure  modifications  in  the  law  was  begun,  and  only  one 
teacher  knew  the  superintendent’s  opinion  of  the  text-books  in 
use  or  of  the  results  of  temperance  teaching  in  his  schools. 

“  Do  your  children  understand  what  the  text-book  states 
about  the  physiological  efifects  of  alcohol^n  the  liver,  kidneys, 
heart,  and  other  organs  of  the  body  ?  ”  All  answer,  “  No.” 

“  Do  you  accept  as  true  all  the  statements  of  your  text-book 
of  physiology?  ”  All  answer,  “  No.” 

”  Do  you  think  that  temperance  instruction,  as  pre^nted  in 
your  book,  will  save  some  of  your  boys  from  the  use  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  and  other  narcotics?”  Four  answer,  “Pos¬ 
sibly  ”;  six  answer,  “  No.” 

“  Do  you  think  that  temperance  instruction  should  relate 
chiefly  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics  on  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  or  to  their  effects  on  character,  happiness,  and  stic-^ 
cess  in  life?  ”  All  answer,  “  The  latter.” 

All  of  these  ten  teachers  had  earnestly  endeavored  to  obey 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Can  it  be  reasonably 
doubted  that  similar  replies  would  be  made  to  these  questions 
by  the  teachers  of  New  York,  Illinois,  and  other  States,  up)on 
whose  schools  a  kind  of  temperance  instruction  is  forced  which 
is  baneful  to  both  teacher  and  pupil  ? 

And  so  this  temperance  education  law  had  been  tried  in  Con¬ 
necticut  eight  years  with  results  that  were  unsatisfactory  to 
both  teachers  and  temperance  leaders,  when,  suddenly,  the 
widespread  opposition  to  the  law  that  had  been  gathering 
force  among  the  educators  became  manifest  and  made  itself  felt 
in  favor  of  radical  modifications. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Council  of  Education,  held 
in  New  Haven  early  in  the  present  year,  the  subject  of  “  Tern- 
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perance  Teaching  in  Public  Schools  ”  was  discussed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  O.  Atwater,  members  of  the  Council,  and  officers  of 
temperance  organizations  of  the  State,  who  had  been  invited  to 
be  present  and  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  So  great  was 
the  opposition  manifested  by  the  school  superintendents  and 
principals  to  the  law  that  the  Rev.  J.  H.  James,  Secretary  of 
the  Connecticut  Temperance  Union,  suggested  that  the  school 
people  and  temperance  people  get  together  and  see  if  they  could 
not  agree  upon  modifications  of  the  statutes  if  modifications 
should  seem  desirable.  The  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the 
temperance  organizations  of  the  State.  A  conference  was 
held,  a  bill  was  at  length  agreed  upon  and  accepted  by  the 
school  people  and  temperance  people.  Superintendents  and 
principals,  representing  a  majority  of  the  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  State,  signed  a  petition  to  the  legislature  urging  its 
passage.  Every  superintendent,  principal,  and  teacher  in  the 
State,  so  far  as  I  know,  favored  the  bill.  It  was  indorsed  by 
President  Hadley  of  Yale,  President  Raymond  of  Wesleyan, 
and  other  prominent  citizens  of  the  State.  It  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  National  Superintendent  of  Scientific  Temper¬ 
ance  Instruction  and  members  of  her  Advisory  Board,  but  it 
passed  both  House  and  Senate  without  a  word  of  opposition. 
This  is  one  of  the  first  instances  on  record  of  the  legislature  of 
any  State  refusing  to  abdicate  its  better  judgment  to  satisfy 
the  national  leaders  of  this  temperance  movement.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  the  last. 

Great  honor  is  due  the  temperance  people  of  Connecticut, 
especially  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  for  manifesting  a  broad-mindedness 
and  a  spirit  of  conciliation  which  made  agreement  with  the 
teachers  possible.  They  placed  duty  before  policy,  good  teach¬ 
ing  before  any  desire  for  a  “  perfect  ”  law,  and  the  interests  of 
the  children  before  the  fear  or  pleasure  of  anybody.  The 
future  will  show,  we  believe,  that  in  winning  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  teachers  by  uniting  with  them  in  support  of  a 
more  reasonable  temperance  education  law  they  “  builded  better 
than  they  knew.” 

The  provisions  of  the  new  law  are  as  follows : 
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Section  i — The  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  health,  and  espe¬ 
cially  on  character,  shall  be  taught  in  connection  with  hygiene  as  a  regular 
branch  of  study,  to  all  pupils  above  the  third  grade  in  all  graded  public 
schools  except  public  high  schools. 

Sec.  2 — Suitable  text-books  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  which  explain 
the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  shall  be  used  in 
grades  above  the  fifth  in  all  graded  public  schools  except  public  high 
schools. 

Sec.  3 — The  provisions  of  Sections  i  and  2  of  this  Act  shall  apply,  in 
ungraded  public  schools,  to  classes  corresponding  to  the  grades  designated 
in  said  sections. 

Sec.  4 — All  normal  schools  and  teachers’  training  schools  shall  give 
instruction  in  the  subjects  prescribed  in  Sections  i  and  2  of  this  Act,  and 
in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  such  subjects. 

Sec.  S — No  certificate  to  teach  in  grades  above  the  third  shall  be  granted 
to  any  person  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  prescribed  in  Section  i  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6 — If  it  shall  be  satisfactorily  proven  to  the  comptroller  that  any 
town  or  district,  having  pupils  above  the  third  grade,  has  failed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  Act,  such  failure  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  cause 
for  withholding,  in  whole  or  in  part,  school  dividends  which  such  town  or 
district  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  receive. 

If  this  statute  be  compared  with  that  of  1893,  the  following 
chief  differences  will  appear :  The  present  law  does  not  require 
temperance  instruction  below  the  fourth  grade,  nor  in  the  high 
school ;  it  does  not  require  the  use  of  text-books  below  the  sixth 
grade,  nor  the  use  in  any  grade  of  books  that  devote  any  defi¬ 
nite  portion  of  space  to  narcotics.  Neither  does  it  require  the 
use  of  text-books  by  pupils.  All  these  requirements  were  defi¬ 
nitely  specified  in  the  statute  of  1893.  The  increased  demand 
on  the  normal  schools  is  more  apparent  than  real,  for  the  old 
statute  required  those  schools  to  provide  temperance  instruc¬ 
tion  by  its  general  provisions  relating  to  the  teaching  of  tem¬ 
perance  “  in  all  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public 
money.” 

The  present  statute  was  a  compromise  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word.  It  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  either  party,  but 
it  was  more  satisfactory  to  the  teachers  than  the  old  law,  and 
to  the  temperance  people  than  no  law  at  all.  A  fight  between 
the  teachers  and  the  temperance  people  might  have  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  a  bill  which  had  been  introduced  early  in  the 
session,  and  which  provided  for  the  repeal  of  the  then  existing 
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statute,  but  neither  party  desired  to  enter  upon  such  a  fierce 
contest  as  would  surely  follow. 

The  teachers  of  Connecticut  are  in  favor  of  giving  to  their 
pupils  a  reasonable  amount  of  temperance  instruction,  but  they 
wish  to  practice  temperance  in  their  temperance  teaching. 
They  believe,  with  the  National  Association  of  Superin¬ 
tendence,  that  “  the  question  of  highest  interest  for  teachers  and 
superintendents  of  schools  to  consider  is  the  methods  by  which 
temperance  instruction  shall  be  imparted,  the  extent  to  which  it 
shall  be  carried,  and  the  subject-matter  to  be  presented.”  They 
believe  that  all  these  matters  should  be  determined  by  practical 
educators  and  not  by  visionary  enthusiasts.  They  know  that 
many  a  course  of  study,  conceived  in  the  fertile  brain  of  one 
of  no  experience  in  teaching,  has  found  its  Waterloo  in  the 
practical  test  of  the  schoolroom. 

But  what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  temperance  movement  ? 

The  answer  to  that  question  depends  largely  upon  the  wis¬ 
dom  shown  by  educators  and  temperance  leaders.  If  they  act 
as  becomes  those  who  seek  the  same  ultimate  object,  some  good 
should  result;  but  these  temperance  people  are  doomed  to  cer¬ 
tain  disappointment  in  the  amount  of  good  which  they  hope 
will  be  accomplished.  Their  theory  and  hopes  rest  upon  an 
assumption  that  is  not  founded  on  the  truth.  Knowledge  of 
evil  does  not  insure  the  avoidance  of  evil.  People  do  not  do 
wrong  from  ignorance  only. 

Educators  and  temperance  leaders  should  co-operate,  and  co¬ 
operation  will  be  promoted  if  good  sense,  consideration,  and 
forbearance  are  shown  by  both  parties. 

Educators  should  remember  that  they  are  public  servants 
and  are  not  in  a  position  to  dictate  in  matters  of  public  policy; 
that  more  can  be  gained  by  patience  and  discussion  than  by  im¬ 
patience  and  unkind  remark;  that  the  temperance  people  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  securing  existing  legislation  are 
honest,  high-minded,  true  to  their  convictions  of  duty,  desiring 
only  to  subserve  the  highest  interests  of  the  children,  of  society, 
and  their  country;  that  they  cannot  be  driven  from  their  course, 
but  that  the  great  majority  of  them  can  be  led  from  it  by  show¬ 
ing  them  a  better  way;  and  that,  when  aroused  by  a  sense  of 
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duty,  they  can  wield  a  political  influence  which  educators  would 
find  difficult  to  overcome. 

On  the  other  hand,  temperance  leaders  should  remember  that 
most  teachers  are  also  temperance  people  by  precept  and 
example;  that  they  are  honest,  high-minded,  and  conscientious; 
that  they  are  second  only  to  parents  in  the  interest  they  feel  in 
the  moral  welfare  of  their  pupils;  that  they  have  had  profes¬ 
sional  training  and  know  best  what  subjects  are  suited  to  the 
different  stages  of  mental  and  moral  development ;  that  teachers 
cannot  be  forced  to  teach  what  they  believe  to  be  false;  that 
the  most  intelligent  teachers  will  rely  for  their  scientific  facts 
u|X)n  men  of  science  and  not  upon  the  compiler,  the  tyro,  or  the 
partisan;  that  no  temperance  education  law,  however  “per¬ 
fect,”  can  accomplish  much  unless  it  has  the  support  of  edu¬ 
cators;  that  their  support  cannot  be  secured  by  abuse,  by  charg¬ 
ing  them  with  being  in  sympathy  with  the  liquor  interests  and 
always  opposed  to  progress;  that  no  temperance  education  law 
or  course  of  temperance  instruction,  which  is  conceived  in  the 
brain  of  anyone,  however  brilliant,  who  has  had  no  educational 
training  or  experience  in  the  modern  schoolroom,  will  probably 
be  sufficiently  sane  and  sensible  to  deserve  the  support  of  any¬ 
body.  And,  furthermore,  temperance  leaders  will  do  well  to 
understand  that  the  people  are  l>eginning  to  know  the  facts 
about  this  temperance  movement,  to  question  its  efficacy,  as  at 
present  conducted,  and  that,  in  a  contest  between  teachers  and 
the  promulgators  of  this  movement,  the  people  will  support  the 
teachers  as  they  have  never  done  before. 

Liberty  to  teach  the  truth,  as  the  teacher  understands  it,  and 
to  teach  it  in  the  way  in  which  he  can  make  it  most  effective, 
must  be  maintained  at  all  cost.  For  educators  to  yield  this 
right  would  be  to  sacrifice  self-respect  and  the  highest  interests 
of  the  children.  All  who  are  interested  in  sound  education 
and  good  morals  should  see  to  it  that  this  right  is  preserved 
o  the  teachers  of  American  youth. 


Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Middletown,  Conn. 


W.  B.  Ferguson 


Ill 


THE  AMERICAN  AND  THE  ENGLISH  PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

The  most  fruitful  comparisons  arise  only  where  there  is  a 
strong  background  of  agreement  or  similarity.  Under  such  [ 
conditions  diversity  is  always  suggestive.  To  Dr.  W.  T.  ^ 

Harris,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  we  ^ 

owe  what  is  perhaps  the  clearest  and  most  explicit  statement  of  | 
the  common  background  to  the  whole  of  the  school  life  of  Eng-  | 
land  and  America — tho  less  distinctly  present  in  English  public 
elementary  than  in  secondary  education :  “  Our  [i.  e.,  the 
American]  schools  will  continue  to  lay  more  stress  on  the  dis¬ 
cipline  side  than  on  the  side  of  intellectual  instruction,  so  long  as 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  our  people  remain  what  they  are.  Stated 
in  language  less  technical,  the  English  and  the  American  school 
is  founded  on  the  idea  that  moral  education  is  more  important 
than  intellectual.”  ^  Yet  between  nations  having  a  funda¬ 
mental  aim  and  even  a  fundamental  spirit  in  common,  there 
may  be  very  varying  degrees  of  consciousness  of  aim;  there 
may  be  a  more  or  less  advanced  application  of  the  common 
spirit  in  practical  details,  and  there  may  be  a  marked  difference 
in  the  course  or  direction  which  such  application  takes.  The 
interest  of  such  variety  grows  in  proportion  as  we  realize  that 
we  are  contemplating  parallel  expressions  of  a  similar  under¬ 
lying  tendency. 

’  Teaching  in  three  continents,  by  W.  Catton  Grasby.  Introduction  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  edition  (1891),  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  Mr.  Grasby,  writing  from  an  Australian 
point  of  view,  says  in  his  preface  that  similar  influences  are  working  in  Australis  - 
and  in  America  to  give  distinctive  national  characteristics,  and  that  "  it  is  profitable 
for  every  Australian  to  study  America’s  history  and  institutions,  if  he  would  under¬ 
stand  his  country’s  destinies.  English  folk  in  new  countries  are  untrue  to  their 
origin  if  they  do  not  progress  faster  than  their  relations  in  the  Mother  Land.  An 
investigation  proves  that  such  is  the  case,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  supposed.” 
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It  would  be  extremely  easy  to  fall  into  either  of  two  errors — 
indeed,  the  writer  will  be  fortunate  if  he  escapes,  even  tho  fore¬ 
warned.  One  is  in  danger  of  exaggerating  either  the  resem¬ 
blances  in  fundamental  spirit  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  application  and  practice,  on  the  other.  Especially 
must  allowance  be  made,  so  far  as  possible,  for  necessary  ele¬ 
ments  of  accident  such  as  attach  to  all  one’s  observations  and 
impressions,  accidents  of  time  and  place  as  well  as  of  personal 
prepossession  or  bias.  Perhaps  the  approach  to  a  comparison 
between  the  American  and  the  English  public  elementary  school 
may  be  best  made  from  absolutely  neutral  ground.  This  pur¬ 
pose  could  hardly  be  better  served  than  by  quoting  from  a  dia¬ 
logue  by  Bishop  Hurd,  full  of  brightness  and  of  far-reaching 
suggestions  to  the  educator,  on  the  Uses  of  foreign  travel  as 
part  of  a  youth’s  education.  This  dialogue,  published  in  1764, 
purports  to  reproduce  a  series  of  conversations  between  Locke 
and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  its  immediate  reference  is  rather 
to  secondary  education.  Yet  each  .is  evidently  desirous  that 
education  shall  have  as  its  chief  effect  the  awakening  of  moral 
impulse,  especially  in  its  relation  to  social  and  civic  life;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  elementary  school  to-day. 
The  two  Englishmen  are  represented  as  discussing  a  much  de¬ 
bated  point  (a  matter  of  question,  indeed,  from  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  when  Italy  came  to  be  “  a  synonym  for 
educated  Europe,”  thru  the  sixteenth  when  Ascham  quotes  as  a 
proverb,  Inglese  italianato  e  un  diavolo  incarnato,  to  Locke’s 
own  time,  it  would  seem,  even  to  Hurd’s).  The  discussion 
goes  deeper  than  its  context,  however;  and  the  worthy  bishop, 
best  known  for  sundry  surmisings  of  a  less  reliable  character  in 
another  department  of  thought,  has  really  laid  before  us  two 
possible  procedures  in  education,  widely  diverging,  yet  in  the 
minds  of  their  upholders  tending  to  the  same  end  of  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  the  state  by  an  education  tending  to  elevation  of 
character  in  its  citizens. 

The  two  points  of  view  may  be  briefly  illustrated  by  quota¬ 
tions.  Locke  is  represented  as  advocating  an  early  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  study  of  man  in  his  social  and  institutional  life. 
The  study  of  “  man-science,”  he  says,  “  cannot  be  entered  upon 
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too  soon,  and  the  rudiments  at  least  of  this  science  cannot  be 
laid  in  too  early.”  * 

Again,  when  speaking  of  the  “  liberal  arts  ” :  “  ’Tis  true,”  he 
admits,  “  the  strength  and  vigor  of  our  genius  has  been  exerted 
in  other  things.  We  have  been  solicitous  to  procure  a  just 
taste  in  policy  and  government.  .  .  It  may  now  be  proper  to 
apply  the  liberty,  we  have  so  happily  gained,  to  other  improve¬ 
ments.  There  is  something,  I  have  ever  observed,  congenial 
to  the  liberal  arts  in  the  reigning  spirit  of  a  free  people.  It 
must  then  be  our  own  fault,  if  our  progress  in  every  elegant 
pursuit  do  not  keep  pace  with  our  excellent  constitution.  .  . 
The  seeds  of  good  taste  cannot  be  committed  to  the  mind  too 
soon.”  He  adds  in  support  of  this  plea :  “  Beauty  and  Virtue 
are  nearer  of  kin,  than  every  one  is  perhaps  aware  of :  and  the 
mind  that  is  taken  with  the  charm  of  what  is  true  and  becoming 
in  the  representation  of  sensible  things,  cannot  be  inattentive 
to  those  qualities  in  the  higher  species  and  moral  forms.  It  is 
thither,  indeed,  the  virtuoso  passion  naturally  tends;  and  there, 
it  finally  rests.  .  .  Let  me  add  that  policy,  as  well  as  phi¬ 
losophy,  is  on  the  side  of  these  studies.  Who  can  doubt  their 
virtue  in  softening  and  refining  the  manners  of  a  people?” 
This  is  by  way  of  argument  (the  more  exaggerated  parts  of 
the  argument  are  not  here  quoted)  in  favor  of  early  foreign 
travel,  with  its  alleged  humanizing  and  other  benefits  as  a  part 
of  “  an  English  gentleman’s  ”  education.  Locke  speaks  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury’s  eulogy  of  “  I  know  not  what  varnish  of  manners 
and  good  breeding;  of  the  knowledge  of  men  and  the  world;  of 
arts,  languages,  and  other  trappings  and  showy  appendages  of 
education  ”  as  causing  him  the  same  wonder  as  if  “  an  archi¬ 
tect  should  entertain  you  with  a  discourse  on  Festoons  and 
Foliage,  or  the  finishing  of  his  Frieze  and  Capitals,  when  you 
expected  him  to  instruct  you  in  what  way  to  erect  a  solid  edifice 
on  firm  walls  and  durable  foundations.” 

After  referring  to  the  education  of  the  heart  in  the  principles 
of  virtue  and  religion.  Bishop  Hurd  represents  Locke  as  detail- 

*P-  33.  35.  36  (edition  of  1764) ;  also  p.  39-41.  The  main  points  in  the  reply 
which  Hurd  ascribes  to  Locke  are  on  p.  48,  52,  53,  56,  6g,  70,  92,  93.  The 
whole  dialogue  is  extremely  interesting. 
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ing  the  subjects  which  he  considers  essential  to  the  education 
of  the  “  young  senator  ”  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one :  Latin 
(perhaps  Greek),  the  elements  of  science,  the  principles  of 
morals,  constitutional,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  history,  litera¬ 
ture  and  a  general  insight  into  the  history  of  the  world; 
“  above  all,  that  he  have  a  well-exercised  understanding.”  He 
begs  his  Lordship  to  consider  “  the  dissipation  of  mind  attend¬ 
ing  on  this  itinerant  education  ”  which  he  had  been  advocat¬ 
ing.  “  One  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  education  is  to  fix  the  at¬ 
tention  of  youth :  a  painful  operation !  which  requires  long  use 
and  steady  unremitting  discipline;  the  very  reverse  of  that  rov¬ 
ing,  desultory  habit,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  sort  of  life 
you  would  recommend.  The  young  mind  is  naturally  im¬ 
patient  of  constraint.  It  hates  to  be  confined  for  any  time  in 
the  same  track.  .  .  Instead  of  counteracting  this  native  in¬ 
firmity,  you  indulge  and  flatter  it.”  As  to  the  “  awkward 
bashfulness  ”  of  which  travel  is  to  be  one  of  the  means  of  rid¬ 
ding  the  youth,  “  tho  a  terrible  vice  .in  itself,”  it  “  is  yet  favor¬ 
able  to  some  virtues.  .  .  If  it  did  nothing  more  than  dispose 
a  young  man  to  observe  much  and  talk  little,  even  this  advan¬ 
tage  might  be  some  recompense  for  the  ill  figure  it  gives  him  in 
the  eyes  of  your  Lordship’s  good  company.  .  .  Let  us  for 
once  then  hazard  an  unfashionable  truth,  That  modesty  in  a 
young  man  is  his  grace  and  ornament;  and  that  a  confident 
young  booby,  not  a  bashful  one,  is  the  prodigy  that  needs  the 
Expiation.” 

Replying  to  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  “  last  argument  in  behalf  of 
foreign  travel,”  based  upon  the  benefits  of  studying  and  culti¬ 
vating  the  fine  arts,  Locke  says,  “  To  me,  who  am  of  a  plainer 
make  and  cooler  disposition,  they  appear,  if  not  frivolous,  yet 
of  little  importance,  when  compared  with  those  other  things, 
which  are  the  proper  and  more  immediate  objects  of 
education.” 

Now,  this  conversation — at  which  if  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
had  been  present,  he  would  without  doubt  have  resorted  to  his 
favorite  formula,  “  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  ” — may  serve  as  a  starting-|x>int  for  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  English  and  American  public  elementary  schools,  in 
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some  of  their  more  striking  features.  As  already  said,  the  im¬ 
mediate  reference  is  rather  to  secondary  than  to  elementary 
education,  yet  an  eight-years’  elementary  course,  as  is  common 
in  America  (extending  to  nine  years  in  many  cities  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts),  might  well  hope  to  accomplish  something  similar  to 
the  seventeenth-century  program  of  which  Locke  is  made  the 
spokesman.  Moreover,  it  is  with  educational  aim  and  spirit 
rather  than  with  any  specific  stage  or  program  of  studies  that 
we  are  at  present  concerned.  As  a  very  rough  indication, 
might  it  not  be  said  that  the  American  public  elementary 
school  leans  somewhat  to  the  side  of  Shaftesbury,  the  English 
to  the  side  of  Locke?  And  without  much  fear  of  contradiction 
may  it  not  be  said  that  a  complete  educational  practice  will  only 
be  attained  by  a  blending  of  the  two  ideals  ? 

In  a  short  article  it  will  be  neither  possible  nor  necessary  to 
refer  back  point  by  point  to  the  interesting  imaginary  conversa¬ 
tion  one  or  two  passages  of  which  have  been  quoted.  We  may, 
however,  note  the  different  conceptions  of  the  process  of  educa¬ 
tion  from  the  child’s  point  of  view  which  are  expressed. 
Shaftesbury’s  method  would  appeal  to  the  direct  interest  of  the 
pupil  all  along  the  line;  education  is  in  such  a  case  made  as 
much  as  possible  a  process  of  change,  observation,  experience; 
attention  to  things  for  their  own  sake  is  challenged  and  evoked 
at  every  turn.  Locke  in  the  present  instance  advocates  the 
bringing  in  of  more  of  the  elements  of  task,  of  appeal  to  in¬ 
direct  interests,  and  attention  to  things  which  cannot  be 
attended  to  without  some  effort.  Each  has  its  place  in  educa¬ 
tion.  National  temperament  and  environment  will  assign  the 
proportions.  But  national  temperament  and  environment 
would  not,  of  course,  vindicate  an  almost  exclusive  adoption  of 
either  mode  of  appeal  to  the  learner.  Direct  attention  is  the 
basis  of  i>ermanent  interest  in  the  world  and  mankind;  and, 
when  it  is  aroused,  it  relieves  the  teacher  of  all  consciousness 
of  “  discipline.”  Indirect  attention  in  school  work,  t.  e.,  atten¬ 
tion  for  some  other  reason  than  the  immediately  interesting 
nature  of  the  work  itself,  trains,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power 
to  do  things  we  do  not  like — in  this  respect  it  is  a  real  training 
of  moral  will-power,  and  of  the  faculty  of  concentration ;  more- 
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over,  out  of  an  extraneously  stimulated  interest,  direct  interest 
very  often  grows;  and  the  teacher  who  can  arouse  indirect 
interest  in  the  school  work  has  command  of  one  of  the  chief 
aids  to  discipline.  A  wholesale  acceptance  of  a  theory  of 
interest  which  bids  us  follow  the  tastes  of  the  child  thruout 
would  be  the  encouragement  of  pleasure-loving,  trouble-avoid¬ 
ing  tendencies  against  the  undue  influence  of  which  it  is  one 
part  of  education  to  fortify  the  pupil.  This  is  the  view  of 
Locke,  and  he  makes  it,  as  the  reader  of  his  Thoughts  on  edu¬ 
cation  will  remember,  the  basis  of  his  somewhat  philosophical 
argument  against  corporal  punishment,  as  being  too  strong  an 
appeal  to  the  direct,  pleasure-loving,  pain-avoiding  interests  of 
the  child. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ethical  result  of  a  school  theory 
which  is  too  exclusively  one  of  task  and  repression  is 
a  deadening  of  the  social,  and  in  some  senses,  even  of  the  moral 
nature.  No  nation  in  the  world  would  accept  either  as  its  sole 
educational  philosophy.  What  is  noticeable  is  that  America 
seems  to  lean  more  especially  towards  the  former,  England 
(speaking  only  of  its  public  elementary  education  in  this  paper) 
more  especially  towards  the  latter.  Is  it  not  possible  that  each 
may  learn  something  from  the  other?  Just  as  a  true  ethics 
will  show  us  a  middle  path  between  license  and  repression  in  an 
orderly  self-direction  on  the  pupil’s  part,  so  one  of  the  most 
valuable  applications  of  psychology  to  education  will  be  to 
show  us  how  to  choose  and  to  manipulate  a  curriculum  so  that 
it  shall  lack  neither  incentive  and  stimulus,  on  the  one  hand, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  the  elements  of  effort  and  accomplish¬ 
ment  involving  strengthened  will. 

If,  in  the  same  very  general  way,  one  looks  at  what  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  child  as  a  contributing  factor  in  his  own  education, 
one  notes,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  American  school  relies 
far  more  upon  the  child’s  part  in  the  lesson,  and  far  less  upon 
the  teacher’s  part,  than  is  the  case  in  the  English  school. 
Each,  to  speak  simply  on  the  strength  of  several  observed  in¬ 
stances,  may  err  from  excess.  The  average  English  public  ele¬ 
mentary-school  teacher  certainly  does  far  too  much  of  the 
work,  makes  the  school  work  too  much  his  business,  too  little 
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the  child’s  business.  Not  being  in  a  position  to  generalize,  one 
can  only  say  that  some  American  teachers  run  the  opposite  risk, 
of  nodding  to  pupils  to  take  up  the  thread  in  turn,  and  of  doing 
too  little  to  piece  the  thread  together.  A  second  point  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  consideration  of  what  the  child  contributes  to  his 
own  education  is  that  the  English  school,  even  (and  increas¬ 
ingly)  the  elementary  school,®  relies  largely  upon  the  sponta¬ 
neous  life  and  organization  of  the  playground  and  playing 
field;  and  the  child’s  social  growth  is  left  very  largely  to  a  not 
unwholesome  process  of  “  rough  and  tumble.”  In  the  Ameri¬ 
can  school,  tho  one  rejoiced  to  hear  of  some  excellent  develop¬ 
ments  of  playground  life  and  spirit,  pupil-organization  is  more 
commonly  found  in  connection  with  classroom  life  and  internal 
routine. 

In  the  briefest  way,  reference  may  be  made  to  one  or  two 
special  points  of  comparison,  each  coming  under  one  or  other  of 
the  more  general  comparisons  made  above. 

( 1 )  The  comparative  explicitness  of  the  appeal  to  the  social 
consciousness  of  the  pupils  in  the  American  elementary  school 
arises  naturally  from  the  mixed  character  of  the  population. 
The  average  English  elementary  school  is  far  more  homo¬ 
geneous  than  the  average  American  public  school.  Yet  one  of 
the  most  valuable  results  to  the  English  educator  of  a  study  of 
American  school  life  and  methods  is  that  the  American  school 
has,  in  many  instances,  made  conscious  and  explicit  much  that 
is  implicit  and  more  or  less  unconscious  in  the  English  school. 
In  the  latter  a  visitor  often  has  to  ask  and  to  hunt  for  what  in 
the  former  lies  on  the  surface.  For  example,  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  individuality  in  the  pupils,  the  cultivation  of  a  recip¬ 
rocal  relationship  between  pupil  and  teacher  during  school 
hours,  the  civic  aims  in  school  education,  so  far  as  the  writer’s 
observation  went,  are  brought  out  far  more  clearly  in  the 
American  than  in  the  English  public  elementary  school. 

(2)  The  impulse  towards  school  decoration,  tho  not  absent 
from  many  English  schools,  encouraged  as  it  is  by  the  Art  for 
Schools  Association,  and  by  the  London  and  other  boards,  is 
a  more  marked  feature  of  the  American  school.  The  school- 

*  Cf.  the  express  provision  of  the  code. 
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room  in  this  way  tends  to  become  the  home  of  the  child’s  ad¬ 
miration  and  aspiration,  as  well  as  of  his  intellectual  life.  On 
this  point  one  may  refer  to  Thwing’s  address  to  the  teachers  of 
Minnesota. 

(3)  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  realization  by  American 
educators  of  the  need  for  cultivating  a  right  taste  for  reading 
during  school  years.  English  school  “  readers  ”  are  showing 
signs  of  rapid  improvement,  noticeably,  tho  not  exclusively,  in 
the  case  of  those  issued  by  firms  having  American  houses;  but 
the  old  “  geography  ”  and  “  history  readers  ”  are  very  far  from 
extinct.  It  is  an  excellent  sign  that  twenty  or  more  school 
boards  have  availed  themselves  of  the  courses  of  the  National 
Home-Reading  Union,  whose  work  is  heartily  indorsed  by  the 
English  Board  of  Education.  A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  re¬ 
view  for  April,  1896,  on  “  Children  of  yesterday  and  to-day,” 
said: 

At  the  present  moment  more  stringent  legislation  is  contemplated  for 
the  suppression  of  the  cheap  sensational  literature  which  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  police  courts  and  fill  the  prisons.  .  .  The  mind  is  formed  by 
its  intellectual  food,  and  the  chief  element  of  success  in  instruction  consists 
in  making  education  at  once  enjoyable  and  beneficial.  Recreation  is  not 
only  to  be  sought  in  dancing  or  out-of-door  games,  excellent  and  even  indis¬ 
pensable  as  they  are  in  their  place ;  it  ought  to  be  made  an  essential  part 
of  study.  The  lively  imagination,  never  more  realistically  and  dramatically 
active  than  in  the  nursery  or  schoolroom,  should  be  stimulated  and  guided. 
Read  the  life  of  any  distinguished  man  or  woman,  and  we  shall  see  that  in 
the  choice  of  books  from  earliest  childhood  they  showed  decided  pre¬ 
dilections. 

(4)  The  tendency  in  the  best  American  schools,  as  in  the 
English,  is  to  have  manual  training  in  all  grades.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  school  has,  however,  done  more  to  carry  up  into  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  the  principle  of  the  kindergarten  occupations 
than  the  English  school  has  yet  done.  In  many  American 
courses  of  study,  “  drawing  ”  is  made  to  include  clay-modeling, 
making  of  cardboard  models,  and  other  similar  exercises. 
The  English  code  (vide  “  Instructions  to  inspectors  ”)  strongly 
advocates  such  continuance  of  kindergarten  exercises  thruout 
the  lower  standards  (“primary  grades”),  and  some  English 
school  boards  have  adopted  definite  systems  of  manual  work 
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from  the  first  standard  upwards.  One  example  of  this  will  be 
quoted  later.  Some  divergence  between  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  extensions  of  the  kindergarten  occupations  is  noticeable. 
Whereas  in  America  artistic  constructiveness  seems  to  be  more 
striven  for  than  intellectual,  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  England. 
Take,  for  example,  the  system  of  manual  occupations  insti¬ 
tuted  at  Birmingham  by  Mr.  Bevis.  Mr.  Bevis’s  handbooks  to 
the  exercises  in  paper-folding  and  brick-laying  show  the  some¬ 
what  practical  and  serious  phase  which  “occupations”  are 
capable  of  assuming,  many  of  the  exercises  planned  for  the  first 
four  standards  (“  grades  ”)  being  by  no  means  easy  problems 
in  practical  geometry.  Probably  most  American  educators 
would  reject  as  too  difficult  for  children  at  corresponding 
stages  in  their  schools  work  of  so  advanced  a  kind  in  concrete 
geometry  as  many  of  these  exercises  in  paper-folding  and 
brick-laying  involve.  In  any  case  there  are  ample  grounds  for 
suggesting  that,  in  certain  parts  of  the  school  course,  some 
American  schools  push  the  decorative  idea  to  unnecessary  and 
unwarrantable  lengths.  In  such  instances  there  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  dissipation  of  thought,  and  hand-work  becomes  a  poor 
apology  for  serious  application.  This  happens,  for  example, 
when  arithmetical  exercises  upon  hogsheads  of  some  salable 
commodity  are  decorated  with  forget-me-nots  and  other  floral 
designs.  The  co-operation  of  hand  and  brain  is  good;  yet  it 
scarcely  needs  saying  that  it  is  a  sheer  loss  to  give  any  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  time  to  the  expression  of  nothing  in  par¬ 
ticular.*  American  high  schools,  even,  seem  sometimes  to  err 
in  this  direction.  The  American  Educational  Exhibit  (Paris, 
1900)  showed  some  elaborate  and  perfectly  meaningless  pen- 
and-ink  borders,  which  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
yet  which  threw  no  single  ray  of  light  upon  the  pupils’  studies 
of  Greek  history  which  they  embellished.  Yet  how  many 
drawing  exercises  might  have  been  devised — indeed,  often  are 
devised — which  would  have  directly  borne  up  the  history ! 

(5)  With  regard  to  what  is  said  at  considerable  length  else- 

*A  far  too  common  fault,  even  yet,  of  English  drawing  lessons.  With  regard 
to  the  concrete  expressiveness  of  the  work  in  drawing  thruout  the  elementary 
school  course,  American  schools  are  on  the  whole  decidedly  in  advance  of  English. 
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where  ®  as  to  the  marked  falling  off  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
schools  of  many  American  cities,  English  practice  may  be  sug¬ 
gestive,  if  only  by  way  of  comparison. 

Bright  sixth-standard  (“grade”)  boys  in  English  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  are  quite  commonly  permitted  to  pass  into  the 
science  school  ( “  higher  grade,”  “  higher  elementary,”  lower 
“high  school”),  where  they  study  elementary  science  (theo¬ 
retical  and  practical  chemistry  and  physics),  a  foreign  language 
I  (generally  French),  algebra,  geometry,  and  somewhat  ad- 
[  vanced  English  language  and  literature,  etc.  Algebra  and 
French  are  not  infrequently  commenced  in  the  fifth  standard  of 

ian  elementary  school.  Roughly  speaking,  therefore,  English 
practice  coincides  with  the  proposals  of  American  educators 
who  advocate  six  elementary  and  six  high-school  years  in  place 
I  of  the  present  eight  elementary  and  four  high-school  years. 
An  eight-years  elementary  course  involves  the  risk  of  harping 
too  long  upon  the  same  strings. 

.  (6)  American  public-school  education  is  marked  by  a  con¬ 

sciousness  of  aim,  one  might  even  say  a  unity  of  aim,  which  is 
largely  due  to  the  presence  of  educational  experts,  superin¬ 
tendents  and  sui>ervisors,  in  connection  with  the  city  boards. 
The  most  valuable  form  in  which  this  school  consciousness 
manifests  itself,  and  the  best  guarantee  of  its  reality,  is  in  the 
way  in  which  the  children  themselves  come  to  be  infected  by  it. 
School  is  to  them  a  place  where  they  live,  as  well  as  where  they 
learn.  Of  course,  if  the  teachers  had  no  clear  idea  of  the 
raison  d’etre  of  the  Nation’s  schools,  one  would  look  in  vain 
for  any  such  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  But  the  fact 
that  the  teachers  are  always  reading,  discussing  (under  the 
leadership  of  city  superintendents  and  their  staff  of  assistants), 
points  to  a  habit  of  philosophizing  about  education,  defining 
philosophy,  as  Schwegler  does,  as  “  the  thinking  consideration 
of  things.”  Not  a  little  of  this  educational  spirit  is  brought 
about  by  a  very  pronounced  local  feeling  in  matters  of  educa¬ 
tion,  accentuated  by  the  presence  everywhere  of  the  local  ex- 
j  pert  or  experts.  One  is  led  to  attribute  a  larger  amount  of  in- 

'  Mtral  education  in  American  schools.  Special  reports  presented  to  the  English 
Board  of  Education,  vol.  ix. 
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fluence  to  this  cause,  inasmuch  as  where  similar  conditions  arise 
under  the  English  system  similar  effects  are  found  to  follow. 
An  instance  of  this  will  be  quoted  in  a  moment.  It  is  perhaps 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  influence  of  the 
principle  of  locality  in  matters  of  education — a  principle 
which  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  certain 
political  institutions.  Whilst  the  relations  of  central  and 
local  government  are  still  so  undefined  as  they  are  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  process  of  the  rehabilitation  of  local  authorities 
being  still  in  progress,  one  can  hardly  attempt  to  express 
in  any  definite  terms  the  very  different  degrees  in  which  the 
local  principle  in  education  asserts  itself  in  English  and  in 
American  public  elementary-school  life.  It  may  at  least  be 
hoped  that  any  new  measure  of  school  administration,  such 
as  at  the  present  moment  is  impending  in  England,  will  tend 
to  foster  this  local  feeling,  and  so  bring  to  bear  upon  edu¬ 
cation  a  force  which  has  always  been  strong  in  Anglo-Saxon 
communities. 

One  instance  of  a  code-governed  system  of  schools  has  come 
under  the  writer’s  notice  and  been  studied  by  him  with  some 
care,  which  goes  to  show  that  where  local  initiative  is  forthcom¬ 
ing,  aided  by  something  approximating  to  the  American 
“  superintendence,”  it  is  able  to  achieve  admirable  results.  As 
the  town  referred  to  is  not  on  the  mainland  of  England  and 
Wales,  one  may  speak  of  it  without  prejudice.  The  town  of 
Douglas,  a  popular  holiday  resort  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  by  far 
the  most  populous  town  in  the  island,  has,  in  spite  of  the  draw¬ 
backs  of  an  insular  position  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
children  at  school  during  “  the  season,”  developed  a  school- 
spirit  all  its  own.  “  It  would  not  do  for  Manx  children  to  be 
behind  English  children  with  whom  they  will  have  to  compete 
on  the  mainland  and  in  the  colonies.”  This  was  the  first  postu¬ 
late  of  Manx  education,  grounded  in  local  patriotism.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  1872  the  Manx  Legislature  established  school 
boards  universally  thruout  the  island,  tho  at  first  their  only 
duties  were  those  of  attendance  committees.  At  first  there  was 
a  strong  feeling  of  opposition  to  board  schools,  especially 
amongst  the  middle  class;  they  were  spoken  of  as  the  schools 
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of  the  waifs  and  strays.  But  the  progress  of  the  schools  has 
been  such  that  to  speak  only  of  Douglas,  the  voluntary  or 
(“denominational”)  schools  have  one  after  another  come 
under  the  board,  and  now  only  three  remain  under  separate 
management,  and  a  good  working  understanding  exists  be¬ 
tween  these  and  the  board.  There  has  at  no  time  been  any 
desire  to  unduly  emphasize  local  features  and  local  feeling;  on 
the  contrary,  the  Manx  Act  of  1872  practically  incorporated  the 
English  code,  and  it  is  believed  to-day  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  valuable  things  in  the  history  of  education  in  the  island, 
that  a  decision  was  come  to  to  reject  any  schemes  of  local  in¬ 
spection,  and  to  move  pari  passu  with  English  education,  re¬ 
ceiving  visits  from  English  inspectors.  This  adherence  to 
national  standards,  side  by  side  with  a  wholesale  infusion  of 
local  life  and  feeling,  has  brought  it  about  that  the  Manx 
schools,  tho  to  a  large  extent  country  schools  (and  even  tho 
Trltaa  the  Iwur,  “  What  is  your  hurry?  ”  is  the  native  motto, 
and  Manx  rheumatism  is  a  local  name  for  indifference  to  hard 
work),  earn  a  larger  average  grant  than  the  English  schools. 
The  history  of  the  way  in  which  Douglas  attained  to  local  in¬ 
dividuality  in  matters  of  education  is  interesting.  Largely 
under  the  impulse  of  local  patriotism  the  present  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Island,  who  was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the 
board,  visited  English,  continental,  and  Canadian  schools,  and 
brought  back  to  the  Douglas  teachers  ideas  of  what  the  outside 
world  was  doing.  He  was  practically  an  unpaid  superin¬ 
tendent,  visiting  the  schools  week  by  week.  To  quote  his  own 
words,  “  The  only  drawback,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  was 
that  I  had  not  my  whole  life  to  spend  in  it.” 

The  effect  upon  the  Douglas  schools  has  been  that  the 
teachers  thruout  have  a  very  noticeable  consciousness  of  edu¬ 
cational  aims.  Certain  good  effects  have  resulted  from  this 
educational  spirit,  which  is  far  from  extinct,  tho  it  is  more  than 
three  years  since  the  Attorney  General  resigned  his  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  board  on  receiving  his  government  appointment, 
and  tho  these  have  been  years  of  change  and  reorganization  in 
the  schools :  ( i )  The  schools  are  made  as  bright  and  attractive 
as  possible.  The  writer  visited  all  of  the  five  board  schools  of 
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Douglas  and  one  in  the  outlying  township  of  Onchan,  and  this 
was  a  feature  of  them  all.  Where  works  of  art  are  attainable 
they  are  made  use  of,  and  passable  decorations  are  resorted  to 
where  better  are  not  to  be  had.  Color  and  interest  are  on  the 
walls.  Steamship  companies,  manufacturers,  teachers’  private 
collections,  even  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  government,  are  laid  under  contribution  to  this  end. 
(2) Manual  occupations  found  their  way  into  all  the  standards 
— brick-laying,  paper-folding,  wire  work,®  so  that  a  graded 
course  existed,  linking  together  kindergarten  occupations,  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  manual  training  rooms  on  the  other.  Tho 
somewhat  in  abeyance,  traces  of  this  excellent  work  are  still  to 
be  found  in  the  lower  standards.  (3)  The  public  library  is 
brought  into  touch  with  the  schools,  which,  according  to  indi¬ 
vidual  arrangements  made  between  the  librarian  (himself  an 
old  teacher)  and  the  principals,  become  circulating  centers  for 
books  selected  either  by  principal  and  teachers  or  by  the 
librarian  himself. 

(4)  The  tendency  is  to  build  up  school  discipline  on  a  spirit 
of  frank  relationship  of  sympathy  and  camaraderie,  between 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  individuality  of  the  head  master  is 
traceable  in  all  the  board  schools  of  Douglas,  as  well  as  in  the 
neighboring  school  at  Onchan,  alike  in  methods  and  in  forms 
of  organization.  One  case  of  this  only  need  be  cited.  In  one  of 
the  boys’  departments  a  covered  playground,  open  on  one  side, 
adjoins  the  school-building,  across  which  the  boys  pass  into  the 
open  playground.  Even  here  the  wall  space  is  used,  and  very 
usefully.  In  one  large  frame  is  a  neatly  copied  catalog  headed 
“  Scholars’  Library  ” ;  this  is  a  list  of  the  books  supplied  from 
the  Public  Free  Library  to  the  school :  the  books  are  in  the  head 
master’s  keeping  and  are  circulated  by  means  of  boy  monitors, 
borrowers  being  allowed  to  have  a  book  for  a  week  or  a  fort¬ 
night.  In  the  next  frame  is  a  list  (a)  of  boys  who  had  never 
been  absent  during  the  quarter;  (b)  of  boys  who  had  never 
been  late  during  the  quarter;  (c)  of  boys  late  more  than  five 
times  during  the  quarter,  with  the  number  of  times  opposite 
each  name.  Next,  at  the  time  of  the  writer’s  visit,  was  a  map 

•Following  Mr.  Bevis’s  system,  already  spoken  of. 
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of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  with  the  upper 
parts  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  Next  were  a  thermometer 
and  barometer  (only  the  few  upper  inches,  27"  to  31",  being 
exposed,  as  the  wall  was  open  to  the  outdoor  playground).  A 
long  frame  adjoining  contained  the  pictures  from  the  Graphic 
of  the  preceding  week;  the  head  master  separating  the  sheets 
every  Monday  morning  for  this  purpose  and  afterward  having 
them  bound  up  in  volumes  and  added  to  the  school  library.  An 
old  blackboard  held  an  illustrated  sheet  evidently  published  by 
some  humanitarian  society,  headed  “  Don’t  throw  stones,”  and 
enforcing  the  precept  with  reasons  why.  At  the  most  sheltered 
end  of  this  wet-weather,  open-air  playground  was  a  table,  called 
the  “  Scholars’  Reading  Table  on  this  were  placed  a  number 
of  magazines  obtained  in  various  ways  from  friends  of  the 
school  or  parents,  such  as  Harper’s,  Boys’  own  paper,  Good 
words.  Chums,  the  Pall  Mall  magazine,  the  Captain,  the 
Home  messenger.  The  rules  for  the  use  of  the  table  are: 
Standards  III-VII,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday; 
standards  I  and  II,  Thursday  arid  Friday;  “  hands  must  be 
kept  clean  ” ;  “  books  must  be  handled  with  care  ” ;  “  no  book  to 
be  removed  from  the  table  ”;  “  no  book  to  be  left  open.”  The 
scholars’  reading  table  is  officered  and  the  rules  are  written  up 
by  boy  librarians.  Other  schools  might  be  referred  to,  but 
these  points  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  force  of  local  sentiment 
and  local  leadership,  when  applied  to  educational  life  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  town  is  referred  to  here  as  one  in  which  an 
advanced  educational  spirit  would  hardly  have  been  expected 
to  exist,  and  as  forming  in  a  sense  a  crucial  instance  of  the 
operation  of  the  two  influences :  the  spirit  of  locality,  and  the 
suggestions  and  stimulus  of  a  local  educational  leader,  who 
looked  beyond  the  machinery  of  education  to  its  actual  process 
in  the  schools. 

H.  Thiselton  Mark 

Owens  College, 

Manchester,  England 
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THE  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 

Everyone  who  has  come  into  contact  with  a  boarding  school 
of  any  size  is  struck  with  the  difficulty  of  the  position  the  head 
master  holds.  The  problem  of  looking  after  the  well-being  of 
a  hundred  or  so  boys,  even  when  plenty  of  money  is  forthcom¬ 
ing  for  teachers  and  equipment,  is  difficult  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  visible  results.  The  product  of  a  good  school  each  year 
is  a  score  of  boys  more  or  less  able  to  pass  the  college  entrance 
examinations,  and  the  cost  is  the  entire  time  of  one  man  to 
every  ten  boys  in  the  school  of  one  hundred,  plus  the  income 
from  a  very  large  amount  of  money  invested  in  buildings,  and 
the  further  expense  of  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars 
per  parent.  The  task  of  managing  a  boarding  school  is  so 
difficult,  in  fact,  that  comparatively  few  schools  attain  even 
such  results  with  such  expenditures.  The  casual  observer  of 
the  school  finds,  in  almost  every  instance,  some  plausible  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  varying  and  half  success  of  this  individual 
school.  The  head  master  is  incompetent,  or  he  is  cramped  for 
money,  or  the  situation  of  the  school  is  unfortunate,  or  the  class 
of  boys  is  particularly  hard  to  deal  with;  and  the  matter  is 
dropped  at  this.  With  the  ordinary  teacher  it  is  as  with  the 
outsider;  he  can  see  many  defects  of  detail,  which,  if  remedied, 
would  improve  affairs  to  an  indefinite  extent,  but  in  addition 
to  the  average  man’s  inertia,  he  has  the  further  reason  for  not 
going  deeper  into  the  problem  of  school  management,  that  he 
is  engaged  in  probably  the  most  difficult  of  professions.  Thus 
private-school  men  and  private-school  patrons  take  the  private- 
school  system  so  entirely  as  a  matter  of  course  that  it  rarely 
occurs  to  them  that  there  is  any  root  of  the  matter  to  go  to. 

Boys’  books  about  schools  and  the  talk  of  “  old  boys  ”  have 
lent  a  vague  glamour  to  the  private  school,  and  conservatism, 
the  strongest  element  in  social  concerns,  has  changed  this  vague  f 
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glamour  into  a  definite  and  iridescent  halo.  This  feeling  is 
deeply  rooted  among  reading  people,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
hindrances  to  educational  advance.  Its  justice  may  be  tested 
by  considering  carefully  a  number  of  the  best  schools — choos¬ 
ing  schools  good  in  themselves  and  good  also  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  types. 

In  large  cities  there  are  comparatively  few  boarding  schools, 
but  there  are  public  schools  and  private  schools,  and  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  characterize  the  latter  are  as  various  as  their  respective 
reasons  for  existence.  Here  is  a  school  where  the  extreme 
limit  of  scholastic  attainment  is  the  minimum  on  which  a  boy 
can  enter  college,  and  accordingly,  the  six  years  of  school  are 
graded  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  that  the  requisite  educa¬ 
tional  lumber  may  be  acquired  with  the  least  possible  effort. 
Here  is  another  school  which  serves  the  same  purpose  of  in¬ 
sinuating  individuals  into  college,  but  which  has  besides  a  rate 
of  tuition  so  high  that  it  secures  the  sort  of  exclusion  regarded 
by  many  parents  as  the  proper  thing  to  get  with  the  money 
which  is  to  be  spent  on  the  boy.  The  reason  assigned  for  the 
existence  of  these  schools  is  that  parents  who  consider  their 
homes  centers  of  refinement,  as  they  are  without  doubt  centers 
of  wealth,  are  unwilling  to  subject  their  sons  to  the  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  associations  that  a  public-school  career  would  allow;  and 
if  the  total  result  shows  a  lower  proportion  of  snobbishness 
than  might  have  been  expected,  it  is  because  no  one  can  quite 
shut  out  democratic  influences  in  a  free  country.  The  organi¬ 
zation  of  these  schools  and  their  equipment  is,  from  a  material 
point  of  view,  thoroly  modern;  the  accuracy  and  business-like 
precision  with  which  classes  are  shifted  and  teaching  transacted 
are  worthy  of  a  great  department  store;  and  in  not  a  few  cases 
the  instruction  is  of  a  distinctly  department-store  quality.  The 
problem  of  discipline,  of  the  old-time  mischievous  pranks  which 
used  to  be  regarded  as  what  the  teacher  had  of  course  to  en¬ 
counter,  seems  to  have  no  place  in  modem  New  York  secondary 
schools.  It  has  been  solved  so  completely  as  to  lead  one  to 
think  that  it  never  existed.  The  only  infringement  of  school 
order  seen  in  several  weeks  of  recent  visiting  was  in  a  history 
class  composed  of  young  men  and  women  of  eighteen  or  nine- 
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teen  in  charge  of  a  university  professor.  On  the  rear  benches 
of  this  class  there  were  sly  looks,  inattention,  and  paper-throw¬ 
ing  quite  worthy  of  an  ante  bellum  district  school,  and  almost 
making  one  long  for  the  discipline  in  vogue  in  those  primitive 
times. 

Taken  in  its  broadest  sense  education  means,  of  course,  more 
than  mere  teaching.  It  means  the  leading  out  of  all  that  there 
is  in  the  boy’s  nature — the  development  not  alone  of  his  mind, 
but  of  his  soul  also  and  of  his  body.  Manifestly  a  school  which 
has  the  direction  of  a  boy’s  work  for  five  hours  five  days  in  the 
week  cannot  have  an  influence  on  that  boy’s  life  equal  to  that  of 
a  school  which  has  the  control  of  his  study  and  his  play  for 
every  hour  in  the  whole  week.  There  is  also  the  idea  that  men 
who  have  presumably  made  it  their  business  to  study  boy  nature 
can  attend  more  successfully  to  the  boy’s  mental,  moral,  and. 
physical  growth  than  his  parents  can.  Another  justification 
for  the  existence  of  boarding  schools  is  that  the  boy  is  better 
off  at  school  in  the  country  than  he  would  be  at  home  in  the 
city,  and,  shameful  to  relate,  a  still  more  common,  tho  less 
often  mentioned,  excuse  is  that  the  boy  is  very  little  trouble  to 
the  parents,  if  he  is  away  from  home  for  nine  months  in  the 
year.  A  more  important  reason  still,  perhaps,  for  the  existence 
of  such  schools  is  the  fact  that  the  foreign  school  with  which 
we  are  most  familiar,  the  English  public  school,  is  a  boarding 
school,  and  the  attainments  of  this  school  both  in  scholarship 
and  in  character-forming  are  regarded  uniformly  as  highly  to 
Ije  commended.  Admiration  for  the  English  system  and  the 
influence  of  the  theories  just  mentioned  have  served  to  keep 
full  numerous  boarding  schools  where  entire  responsibility  for 
the  boy  is  assumed.  One  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the  boarding 
school  has  set  before  it  a  task  vastly  more  complex  than  that  of 
the  day  school,  and  that  the  expense  of  running  a  boarding 
school  is  much  greater  than  the  expense  of  running  a  day 
school  plus  the  board  and  lodging.  More  teachers,  or  rather 
masters  are  needed,  for  the  place  of  parents  must  be  supplied, 
there  must  be  nurses,  a  matron,  a  physician,  and  a  chaplain  to 
look  after  the  infinitely  numerous  details  of  the  boy’s  life  in  and 
out  of  school. 
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Of  American  boarding  schools  there  are,  in  general,  three 
great  types :  the  school  modeled  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
English  public  school,  the  old  New  England  academy,  and  the 
military  school.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  relative  values  of 
these  schools  because  of  their  great  diversity  of  aim  and 
method.  In  some  schools  it  is  a  matter  of  principle  to  have 
the  age  of  entrance  low,  in  others  to  keep  it  high.  Some 
schools  are  for  few  boys,  some  for  many.  In  some  the  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  keep  the  boy  under  constant  and  minute  supervision, 
and  in  others  it  is  to  curtail  his  liberty  only  when  crass  disorder 
results. 

The  military  school  has  its  origin  in  a  desire  to  imitate  West 
Point,  where  the  undoubtedly  brilliant  results  have  led  to  the 
popular  idea  that  the  military  discipline  has  some  large  part  to 
play  in  successful  education.  The  average  of  physical,  mental, 
and  indeed  moral  strength,  maintained  in  the  annual  West 
Point  graduating  class  is  really  high,  but  the  means  by  which 
this  is  attained  are  unusual.  To  begin  with,  the  Academy  has 
the  widest  possible  field  to  choose  from.  By  its  constitution  it 
cannot  be  a  local  affair,  fed  by  certain  good  or  bad  preparatory 
schools  or  upheld  by  religious  prestige.  The  appointment  by 
congressional  districts  secures  almost  every  character  element 
that  has  gone  to  produce  the  great  material  development  of 
modern  America.  Then,  from  this  large  and  varied  number 
of  applicants,  of  more  than  average  ability  to  start  with,  all  but 
the  promising  individuals  are  at  the  outset  eliminated  by  the 
comparatively  strict  mental  and  the  very  strict  physical  exami¬ 
nation.  •  This  method  of  selection  is  continued  thruout  the 
course — rather  ruthlessly,  if  the  individual  is  considered,  but 
most  successfully  as  regards  the  military  service  which  is  the 
raison  d’etre  of  West  Point.  Imagine  what  would  be  the 
average  product  if  the  same  system  were  applied  at  Harvard — 
if  three  or  four  hundred  Freshmen  were  dropped  at  the  mid¬ 
year  examinations.  Another  unique  feature  of  West  Point 
education,  and  one  often  left  out  of  account,  is  the  pay  which 
the  student  receives  during  his  course  and  the  assurance  he  has 
of  a  living  on  graduation.  Patently,  a  school  with  not  too 
large  an  endowment,  with  a  limited  number  of  applicants,  all 
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of  whom  are  gratefully  taken,  and  with  no  great  prize  at  the 
end  of  its  work  as  West  Point  has  in  its  army  offices,  can  have 
no  chance  of  showing  such  results;  and  this  the  event  proves. 
The  average  American  military  school  graduates  boys  not  so 
well  prepared  for  college  as  are  boys  from  civil  schools,  and 
physically  so  one-sided  that  a  special  gymnasium  course  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  straighten  them  out.  Really,  far  from  being 
a  West  Point,  such  a  school  is  generally  an  inferior  boarding 
school  where  the  military  system  is  adopted  as  a  piece  of  hum-  ! 
bug,  wherewith  the  American  public,  proving  the  truth  of  P.  T. 
Bamum’s  assertion,  is  pleased  to  be  fooled.  This  humbug  ap¬ 
peals,  too,  to  the  mercantile  and  the  inert  side  of  the  school  pro¬ 
fession,  for  it  is  a  piece  of  working  mechanism  which  takes 
much  labor  from  the  school  itself  and  puts  it  on  boy  officers 
who  do  not  require  to  be  paid.  Then,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
when  the  fountain  head  of  the  American  military-school  system 
can  be  shown  to  be  as  far  from  what  an  ideal  should  be  as  the  I 
recent  investigations  have  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  West 
Point,  even  one  who  has  never  lived  in  a  military  school  can 
imagine  what  may  be  the  value  of  schools  where  the  initial  ad¬ 
vantages  are  so  far  less.  Yet  the  well-known  prejudice  in 
favor  of  the  military  training  upholds  many  schools  which  have 
nothing  else  to  recommend  them. 

The  old  New  England  academy  has  a  longer  and  more  hon¬ 
orable  history  back  of  it.  The  influence  of  the  English  school 
system  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  New  England 
was  paramount,  but  the  independent  spirit  which  manifested 
itself  politically  did  so  scholastically  as  well.  At  one  time, 
when  the  academies  fell  quite  behind  the  contemporary  needs 
and  standards,  they  came  near  dying,  and  they  were  saved  only 
by  coming  into  line.  The  stress  in  these  schools  was  primarily 
on  learning  of  a  distinctly  classical  turn,  and  tho  much  science 
has  been  introduced  and  many  changes  have  been  made  in  con¬ 
formity  to  modern  demands,  the  individuality  of  the  system 
remains  pretty  clearly  marked.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
austerity  to  be  seen  in  individuals  and  a  fine  seriousness;  mixed 
with  this  in  other  individuals  there  is  not  a  little  coarse  wild¬ 
ness — the  reaction  from  Puritan  austerity  that  has  been  uni-  j 
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versally  observed  as  men  pass  into  spheres  of  greater  freedom. 
It  is  significant  of  the  way  the  ground  has  been  cut  away  from 
under  the  boarding-school  system  that  at  one  of  the  oldest, 
most  democratic,  and  most  thoro  of  these  schools  the  greater 
part  of  the  students  are  young  men  who  came  up  to  take  the 
college  examinations  and  found  them  too  difficult.  These 
students  are  nearly  all  within  a  year  or  two  of  college,  they  are 
older  than  the  boys  at  most  boarding  schools,  and  as  the  supply 
is  quite  up  to  the  school’s  capacity,  hard  study  is  enforced  by  a 
system  of  dropping  that  is  unique  in  its  thoroness.  At  this 
particular  school  the  boys  live  in  dormitories  and  in  the  village 
houses,  and  they  have  a  liberty  nearly  as  great  as  that  allowed 
at  college;  when  this  liberty  degenerates  into  license,  the  afore¬ 
said  dropping  is  pretty  sure  to  follow.  This  institution  is 
frank  in  its  purpose  of  fitting  boys  for  college;  beyond  this  it 
does  not  try  to  go;  and  its  excellences  and  its  defects  are  those 
of  its  aim.  The  development  of  character  depends  on  the  boy; 
he  is  placed  squarely  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  the  school 
has  only  an  intellectual  share  in  the  results.  The  good  boys 
are  sure  to  be  intellectually  well  trained,  but  apt  to  be  vitally 
verdant,  and  the  bad  boys  who  succeed  in  remaining  are  dissi¬ 
pated  and  coarse. 

There  is  scarcely  a  boarding  school  in  the  country  that  has 
not  been  influenced  more  or  less  by  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby. 
In  general  this  has  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  longings 
on  the  part  of  the  little  fellow  who  was  for  the  first  time  read¬ 
ing  the  book  to  emulate  the  whole  life  and  adventures  of  Tom 
Brown.  The  schools  where  the  influence  of  the  English  sys¬ 
tem  is  strongest  are  the  schools  where  the  purp>ose  comes 
nearest  to  being  the  English  one — that  is  of  complete  control 
of  the  boy  from  as  early  as  eleven  or  twelve.  In  these  schools 
there  is  the  responsibility  of  attending  not  alone  to  the  boy’s 
recitations,  but  to  his  play,  his  manners,  his  very  thought. 
With  the  average  boy  of  vigorous  mind  and  body  and  twenty- 
four  hours  of  life  in  each  day,  this  task  becomes  infinite  in  its 
complexity.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  only  teachers  in  this 
type  of  school,  nor  for  the  teachers  to  do  only  teaching,  nor  for 
the  amount  of  teaching  done  by  each  man  to  be  so  great  nor  the 
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quality  so  good  as  it  can  be  in  the  ordinary  school.  To  render 
even  the  most  elementary  teaching  vital  the  teacher  must  live  a 
vigorous  life  in  the  world,  or  at  least  in  the  world  of  books;  and 
if  he  is  living  in  a  world  formed  by  an  unnatural  aggregation 
of  boys,  his  study  and  his  reading  are  sure  to  be  inferior  to 
what  he  is  capable  of.  What  takes  time  and  nerve  force  much 
more  than  the  teaching  is  the  supervision  and  the  responsibility 
which  is  almost  idleness  by  reason  of  its  futility,  but  idleness  of 
a  most  engrossing  kind.  Then,  in  dealing  with  boys  in  an  ill- 
supervised  school,  there  is  the  danger  that  a  man  will  accept 
more  teaching  than  he  can  do  justice  to  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  other  work  of  the  school.  An  extreme  instance  of  this 
came  under  observation  recently :  in  one  of  the  largest  boarding 
schools  in  the  East  one  of  the  teachers  taught  for  a  while  at  the 
rate  of  eight  hours  a  day,  and  in  another  case  thirty-four  hours 
a  week  was  regarded  as  not  too  great  a  burden.  Anyone  who 
has  tried  with  all  his  strength  to  make  his  teaching  approxi¬ 
mate  satisfaction,  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  prepare  and  to  do 
four  hours  a  day.  It  is  hard  to  teach  three  hours  a  day  in  col¬ 
lege,  and  the  strain  in  a  boarding  school,  where  the  pupils  have 
by  no  means  the  interest  and  the  earnestness  that  college  men 
have,  is  far  greater.  To  these  mechanical  difficulties  there 
must  be  added  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  of  seeing 
that  the  moral  tone  of  the  school  is  right  and  that  the  religious 
training  is  sincere  and  not  perfunctory. 

With  the  great  problems  that  confront  schools  of  this  last 
sort  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  few  are  successful  truly,  or  in¬ 
deed  even  superficially.  A  visit  to  a  boarding  school,  success¬ 
ful  as  boarding  schools  go,  sent  the  writer  away  with  a  longing 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  preaching  a  sermon  on  the  text  that 
“  a  man’s  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that 
he  possesseth.”  The  spacious  halls,  the  airy,  high-ceiled  l)ed- 
rooms,  the  ample  grounds,  and  the  excellent  fare  existed  side 
by  side  with  a  poverty  of  intellectual  instruction  and  a  puerile 
conception  of  the  relation  of  religion  to  life  that  were  gro¬ 
tesque.  There  was  no  drinking  at  this  school,  little  smoking, 
absolutely  no  disorder  in  class,  and  absolutely  no  teaching. 
The  aim  was  to  get  boys  into  college,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
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boys  and  the  quality  of  the  teaching  furnished  a  commentary 
on  the  entrance  examinations  that  could  be  worked  by  such  a 
combination.  There  seemed  to  be  few  active  principles  of  evil 
in  this  school,  but  the  absence  also  of  active  principles  of  good 
boded  a  wonderfully  fertile  soil  for  later  noxious  weeds.  At 
an  older,  a  larger,  and  a  more  widely  known  school  of  this  same 
tyi)e,  some  curious  conditions  were  come  upon.  The  school 
faculty  was  so  large  that  there  was  a  master  for  about  every 
nine  boys,  and  yet,  with  even  this  force,  the  complexity  of  the 
school  duties  was  such  that  few  of  the  teachers  had  anything 
like  an  adequate  amount  of  time  for  reading  and  preparing 
their  classes.  The  school  was  conducted  on  the  idea  that  it 
was  in  loco  parentis  and  hand  pigri  parentis;  for  the  boys  were 
under  a  supervision  almost  as  constant  as  that  attempted  by  a 
fussy  mother  l)efore  her  son  has  got  beyond  her.  The  boys 
sleep  in  the  same  room  with  a  master,  they  eat  at  a  very  small 
table  in  charge  of  a  master,  they  study,  read,  exercise  under 
supervision,  and  even  during  the  afternoon  hours  allowed  free 
to  them  there  is  scarcely  a  moment  when  the  master  who  is  in 
charge  does  not  know  just  where  each  individual  boy  is  and 
what  he  is  doing.  Such  a  system  arose,  of  course,  from  the 
heavy  responsibility  that  the  head  master  felt  himself  under  of 
looking  out  for  the  boy  in  every  ix)ssible  way.  The  school 
earnestly  desires  the  good  of  the  Ixiys  and  takes  great  pains  to 
see  that  no  temptation  is  thrown  in  their  path.  The  evils, 
however,  of  the  system  are  twofold  and  very  serious.  To  keep 
watch  over  the  lx)ys  requires  duties  of  the  masters  in  the  form 
of  inspections  at  all  times,  and  of  practical  guard  duty  on  speci¬ 
fied  days.  There  is  such  an  elalxirate  system  of  control  that 
friendly  sympathy  and  co-operation  between  the  boys  and  the 
men  is  nearly  impossible.  The  evil  that  results  for  the  boys  is 
that  they  feel  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a  system.  They  do 
not  respect  the  system,  because  it  seems  meddlesome;  they  do 
not  fear  it,  because  it  rarely  brings  about  a  serious  punishment; 
and  they  have  no  desire  to  imitate  the  character  or  the  learning 
of  men  who  are  merely  parts  of  a  machine — who  are  expected 
by  the  school  to  sink  in  it  their  own  individuality.  The  system 
is  actuated  neither  by  harshness  nor  by  love.  It  is  neither  hot 
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nor  cold,  but  lukewarm,  and  deserving  of  the  fate  suggested 
by  St.  Paul  for  the  Laodiceans.  These  boys  have  six  years  of 
Latin  and  find  difficulty  in  passing  the  entrance  examinations. 
They  have  daily  prayers  and  chapel  arid  hourly  supervision, 
and  are  well-nigh  bewildered  and  frequently  swamped  when 
their  little  bark  is  thrust  into  the  unsounded  sea  of  college  life. 

In  both  of  the  preceding  cases,  however,  there  were  glaring 
faults  in  the  personality  of  the  school  management  that  pre¬ 
vented  one  from  judging  the  system  with  complete  satisfaction. 
What  seems  only  an  awkward  and  most  mechanical  contrivance 
for  the  manipulation  of  bodies  containing  human  souls  can  be 
infused  with  so  much  life  if  only  a  clear-eyed,  strong  man  takes 
hold,  that  to  judge  rightly  one  must  see  a  man  who  can  put  his 
spirit  into  the  system — a  man  who  loves  the  system  and  whom 
the  system  itself  calls  great. 

The  best  boarding  school  that  the  writer  has  seen  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  one  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys.  The 
equipment  from  chapel  to  kitchen  is  practically  perfect,  the 
teaching  is  excellent,  the  discipline  is  so  good  as  to  be  nearly  in¬ 
visible,  and  the  head  master  a  man  of  strength  and  ability,  one 
of  those  rare  men  from  whose  life  you  could  not  conceive  re¬ 
ligion  detached.  One  great  problem  of  teaching  the  head  has 
solved;  he  knows  the  necessity  of  sympathy  between  the  boy 
and  the  teacher,  and  he  secures  it.  The  teachers,  or  masters  as 
they  are  scrupulously  called,  are  on  as  familiar  terms  with  the 
boys  as  elder  brothers  to  younger,  and  without  sacrifice  of  dig¬ 
nity.  As  a  result  the  boys  go  to  college  prepared  or  over  pr^ 
pared,  and  generally  take  their  degrees.  Besides  this,  th^ 
Dean  of  the  college  to  which  they  go  asserts  with  emphasis  that 
these  boys  while  in  college  are  strongly  imbued  with  a  desire 
to  be  of  some  use — ^that  if  an  X-school  boy  is  in  trouble,  an¬ 
other  X-school  boy  can  always  be  called  on  to  stand  by  him — 
this  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  X-school  boys  take  the  lead  in 
social  and  athletic  activities.  Yet  even  this  school  has  a  defect 
so  radical  that  thoughtful  men  will  consider  it  deeply  before 
they  send  their  boys  to  schools  like  it.  The  whole  institution 
is  essentially  im- American;  and  "in  spite  of  all  deprecations, 
English  in  spirit  as  it  is,  confessedly,  in  externals.  The  air  of 
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the  place,  too,  is  an  aloofness,  a  calmly  assumed  superiority 
which  one  hesitates  to  characterize  as  snobbishness  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  attractive  features  that  the  school  undoubt¬ 
edly  possesses.  It  was  a  feeling  of  the  truth  of  this  that  made 
a  well-known  college  professor  declare  that  he  was  much  better 
satisfied  with  the  teaching  that  his  children  were  getting  at  the 
public  school  than  he  would  be  if  they  were  at  this  school. 
“  To  be  sure,”  he  added,  “  this  is  not  the  only  reason,  for  I 
could  hot  afford  to  send  my  boys  there.”  The  rates  of  the 
school  are  so  high  that  only  the  very  rich  can  patronize  it,  and 
the  inevitable  tendency  is  that  the  boy  whose  sole  claim  to  this 
skilled  and  expensive  nursing  is  that  he  has  money  shall  regard 
himself  as  entirely  worth  it  all.  The  state  of  affairs  of  which 
he  and  the  school  are  the  product  seems  to  him  quite  the  re¬ 
verse  of  unnatural.  The  school  does  hot  produce  democrats 
nor  men  in  touch  with  American  life,  but  a  small  class  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  regard  themselves  as  being  just  what  they  should 
be.  It  raises  up,  in  short,  a  kind  of  popular-novel  nobility, 
tho  with  a  training  in  the  languages  that  that  class  does  not 
possess. 

Of  the  seven  boarding  schools  held  definitely  in  mind  in  this 
discussion  there  was  one  a  pure  money-making  machine;  one  a 
place  where  boys  were  lodged  in  dormitories  with  practically 
college  liberties  and  opportunities  for  smoking,  drinking,  and 
gambling;  one  existing  chiefly  to  coach  young  men  who  had 
found  the  college  entrance  examinations  too  difficult;  one  with 
a  supervising  system  beneath  contempt  for  its  i)ettiness;  and 
one  which  avoided  all  these  faults  and  produced  a  well-bred  un- 
American.  At  one  school  the  puerile  notion  prevailed  that  it 
was  well  that  a  boy  whose  presence  was  harmful  to  the  school 
should  be  kept  to  the  end  of  the  year,  to  save  his  parents’  feel¬ 
ings;  at  another  the  survival  of  the  fittest  existed  as  a  method 
of  selection  carried  out  to  the  scholastic  death  of  thirty  or  forty 
per  year  in  a  school  of  three  hundred.  The  city  private 
schools  are  better  than  the  boarding  schools,  because  the  segre¬ 
gation  into  cliques  affects  the  boy  for  a  shorter  time  each  day, 
yet  these  have  the  additional  risk  that  they  are  so  easily  turned 
into  means  of  making  money.  It  is  a  rare  man  who  can  com- 
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bine  equally  the  scholar,  the  leader  of  boys,  the  unselfish  ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  the  shrewd  business  man  bent  on  making  his 
school  a  financial  success. 

There  is  always  a  danger  in  comparing  what  all  regard  as  of 
imix>rtance  with  what  only  few  so  regard,  especially  if  the  many 
are  to  be  app>ealed  to  in  the  comparison.  To  men  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  education  it  may  seem  incongruous  to  trace  an  analogy 
between  our  institutions  of  state  and  our  education,  but  one 
exists.  American  institutions  are  in  no  case  the  result  of  long 
growth  amid  slowly  changing  conditions.  They  are  first  quick 
experiments  in  new  fields  and  then  the  modifications  of  these 
by  the  conditions  of  a  civilization  that  is  changing  and  develop¬ 
ing  rapidly.  The  Federal  Constitution,  tho  by  no  means 
“  struck  off  at  a  given  moment  from  the  anvil  of  men’s  brains,” 
did  not  grow  by  accretions,  precedent  upon  precedent.  Men 
with  the  ideas  of  a  more  developed  civilization  already  in  their 
minds  had  to  apply  these  to  conditions  as  yet  primitive.  So  it 
has  been  with  American  schools.  The  demand  in  the  old 
countries  for  popular  education  is  the  cry  of  the  national  child 
just  tardily  learning  to  know  its  wants;  in  America  popular 
education  has  already  Ijeen  universally  provided  for  by  men 
already  conscious  of  its  blessings  and  determined  that  no  long 
time  should  elapse  before  these  blessings  were  made  common. 
When  considered  logically,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  a  rever¬ 
sion  to  foreign  types  of  education  than  for  a  reversion  to 
foreign  types  of  government.  To  be  sure,  if  extraordinarily 
desirable  results  were  achieved  by  such  a  scholastic  reversion, 
no  further  justification  would  he  necessary,  but  the  results  of 
private  schools  are  rarely  remarkable  for  anything  save  for 
their  undesirability. 

The  boarding  and  the  private  day-school  system  is  not  a 
native  growth,  and  the  attempt  to  transplant  it  into  new  condi¬ 
tions  seems  to  be  a  pretty  thoro  failure.  The  English  public 
school,  on  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  American  private 
school  is  based,  is  in  no  sense  a  public  school.  It  is  a  pay 
school  for  the  socially  superior  classes,  and  its  strongest  in¬ 
fluence  is  to  perpetuate  this  class  distinction.  This  system  of 
education  is,  however,  natural  in  England,  as  it  is  the  heritage 
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of  a  very  conservative  civilization ;  and  even  there  its  evils  are 
being  recognized  and  each  year  they  are  being  lessened  by  the 
establishment  of  schools  where  a  boy  of  any  social  rank  can 
get  a  free  high-school  training.  In  France,  too,  where  the 
situation  is  in  many  respects  the  same,  there  is  a  steady  ad¬ 
vance  towards  an  education  that  is  public  in  the  sense  that  our 
education  is  public.  In  Germany  the  school  system  is  oi)enly 
in  control  of  classes  that  are  deliberate  in  their  intention  of 
perpetuating  their  class  distinctions  and  frank  in  their  desire  to 
prevent  the  rise  of  an  educated  proletariat.  The  school  systems 
of  these  three  countries  are  based  on  social  distinctions  that 
are  destined  to  fade  out  as  they  are  doing  in  England,  or  to  be 
obliterated  by  force — as  the  social  unrest  in  Germany  seems  to 
threaten.  There  were  no  such  class  lines  in  America  when 
the  public-school  system  took  its  rise,  there  are  no  such  lines  in 
the  ideal  of  American  civilization,  and  the  support  given  to  the 
private-school  idea  now  is  distinctly  a  reactionary  movement. 
The  natural  growth  in  American  life  is  the  public  school,  with 
the  continuance  of  the  home  influences  until  they  are  severed 
at  manhood  by  entrance  into  college.  The  private  and  the 
boarding-school  system,  however,  has  always  Ijeen  a  side 
growth,  and  the  recent  development  of  the  system  has  been 
largely  due  to  a  desire  to  imitate  social  conditions  flattering  to 
a  parvenu  pride  that  would  make  its  wealth  a  line  of  social 
demarcation. 

Many  people  who  have  had — hand  inexpertus  loquor — a 
misty,  but  genuine,  admiration  for  English  schools,  gained 
from  books  and  hearsay,  must  wonder  why  English  schools  are 
possible  at  all  with  a  number  of  toys  quite  up  to  a  thousand, 
when  American  head  masters  find  such  difficulty  in  conducting 
a  school  of  one  hundred.  There  are  many  explanations,  and 
each  throws  light  on  the  nature  of  the  American  school  system. 
There  is,  first  of  all,  the  difference  in  attitude  of  American 
families  and  English  families  towards  the  toy.  The  toy  is  an 
integral  factor  in  the  American  family,  and  when  he  is  sent  to 
school  it  is  with  the  fixed  expectation  of  securing  for  him  con¬ 
sideration  and  personal  attention  such  as  he  would  have  at 
home.  If  any  trouble  arises,  the  toy,  nine  times  out  of  ten. 
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is  supported  consistently  from  home,  and  the  master  has  to 
weaken  or  risk  a  fee  and  a  friendship,  and  masters  are  but  hu¬ 
man.  In  England  the  boy  does  not  count  in  the  household  of 
the  socially  superior  classes  until  he  is  no  longer  a  boy,  but  a 
man;  he  belongs  to  the  school,  and  the  school  is  always  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  right.  He  recognizes  the  inevitableness  of  his 
discipline,  because  there  is  no  weakening  at  home.  Besides 
this,  the  long  existence  of  English  class  schools  has  naturally 
produced  a  body  of  trained  masters  able  to  manage  them,  and 
we  cannot  have  men  of  this  type  unless  the  private  school  de¬ 
velops  into  a  permanent  and  important  part  of  our  civilization. 
Again,  the  English  schools  are  fed  by  a  system  of  “  fitting 
schools,”  where  boys  as  young  as  eight  or  nine  are  subjected  to 
a  discipline  that  trains  them  by  obedience  and  tradition  to  the 
hands  of  the  public-school  men.  The  infinitely  difficult  and 
detailed  matter  of  discipline  is  managed  in  England  largely  thru 
traditions  which  our  American  schools  could  have  only  after 
generations,  and  then  traditions  to  be  worthy  must  be  a  growth 
from  real  and  not  from  artificial  conditions.  And  finally,  the 
drift  in  England  is  steadily  towards  the  establishment  of 
schools  like  our  own  high  schools,  where  a  boy  of  any  paren- 
age  can  get  the  education  possible  formerly  to  one  class  only — 
a  striking  proof  of  the  reactionary  and  artificial  aspect  of  the 
American  private-school  system. 

In  new  and  sparsely  settled  districts  such  as  still  exist  in  the 
West  and  the  South,  there  are  frequently  no  schools  higher 
than  elementary  ones,  and  there  is  ample  justification  for 
schools  set  up  by  individual  college  men  whose  education  is  the 
only  capital  required,  but  even  these  are  only  make-shifts. 
There  can  be  also  nothing  but  charitable  wishes  for  private  and 
endowed  schools  for  those  of  weak  minds  or  for  orphans.  The 
effect,  however,  of  the  practice,  were  it  to  become  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,  of  sending  away  boys  to  school  wherever  the  money 
could  be  spared  would  be  harmful  in  more  ways  than  one.  In 
a  small  town,  many  whose  education  fitted  them  to  pass  ac¬ 
curate  judgments  would  be  deprived  of  all  save  a  merely 
secondary  interest  in  the  local  public  schools  from  which  the 
education  of  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  must  be  obtained. 
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Wherever  the  practice  held,  a  sort  of  class  distinction  would  in¬ 
evitably  spring  up.  The  standard  of  scholarship,  moreover, 
would  be  lowered  because  the  private  school,  being  almost 
solely  a  preparatory  school,  has  little  serious  concern  intel¬ 
lectually  beyond  the  entrance  examinations,  and  these  last  can 
be  passed  by  an  utter  blockhead,  if  he  is  well  coached.  There 
would  be  a  great  waste  of  time  in  developing  a  foreign  instead 
of  a  native  and  natural  system.  Finally,  however,  and  most 
evilly  it  would  spread  the  boarding-school  system  and  fasten 
upon  us  the  wrong  idea  that  the  teacher  should  be  in  loco 
parentis:  he  ought  to  be  in  loco  prceceptoris  and  to  let  the  parens 
be  in  loco  parentis.  No  man  troubled  with  parental  responsi¬ 
bility  for  other  people’s  children  can  teach  as  well  as  if  teach¬ 
ing  were  his  only  concern.  The  evil  effects  do  not  touch  edu¬ 
cation  alone;  they  touch  deeply  the  life  of  the  family.  If  the 
boarding-school  system  were  for  the  care  of  those  children 
whose  parents  were  forced  by  utter  poverty  to  neglect  them  in 
their  struggle  for  bread,  it  would  be  a  most  admirable  thing. 
The  very  people,  however,  whose  wealth  and  leisure  should 
allow  them  to  care  most  scrupulously  for  the  good  of  their 
children  are  the  ones  whose  sons  are  given  to  others.  As  a 
prominent  student  of  education  remarked  the  other  day,  the 
private  school  is  taking  out  of  the  life  of  certain  most  influ¬ 
ential  portions  of  the  American  public  the  sorely  needed  educat¬ 
ing  and  uplifting  force  that  makes  for  unselfishness,  the  care 
for  children.  The  relegation  to  the  school,  however  good,  of 
the  duty  of  the  parent  is  disastrous  both  for  parent  and  for  boy. 
No  other  person  can  possibly  have  the  love  for  a  boy  that  his 
father  has  nor  the  tenderness  of  his  mother,  and  nothing  can 
atone  to  the  boy  for  the  lack  of  these.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  a 
father  and  a  mother  to  surrender  to  others  the  sacred  responsi¬ 
bility  of  their  child  without  a  loss  that  is  deeply  moral.  If 
they  are  not  willing  to  care  for  their  child  they  have  no  right  to 
let  him  be  bom,  but  once  born  the  duty  is  plain. 

The  boarding-school  system  is  lamentable  on  another  side. 
There  is  a  loss  to  the  state  when  young  men  of  parts  and  train¬ 
ing  become  practically  nurses  or  “  elder  brothers  ”  to  a  few 
boys  who  have  least  need  of  it.  and  are  thereby  prevented  from 
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devoting  their  whole  strength  to  a  profession  which  needs  it 
all.  And  if  a  boarding  school  is  run  with  any  conscience  at 
all,  this  position  of  an  “  elder  brother  ”  must  inevitably  be 
assumed  by  the  teacher.  It  is  both  natural  and  necessary  that 
a  boy  have  someone  to  answer  questions  that  seem  to  the  victim 
utterly  useless,  there  must  l)e  someone  also  to  see  that  he  brushes 
his  teeth,  someone  to  tell  him  that  he  may  or  may  not  go  here 
or  stay  there,  but  all  these  things  belong  to  the  parent  or  the 
elder  brother,  and  if  the  boy  is  separated  from  his  family  the 
school  must  supply  the  place.  There  is  no  more  real  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  teacher’s  being  called  to  be  in  loco  fratris  majoris 
than  for  him  to  be  in  loco  parentis.  When  there  is  great  need 
for  teaching,  when  there  is  so  great  a  difficulty  in  teaching  well, 
when  there  is  so  little  realization  of  the  problem  of  giving  in¬ 
tellectual  instruction  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  an  influence 
on  life,  how  can  a  man  be  content  to  spend  hours  of  his  day 
checking  off  the  names  of  boys  to  keep  them  from  going  out  of 
bounds  for  the  purpose  of  spending  their  p)ocket  money  in 
their  own  way,  or  desirous  of  playing  the  part  of  elder  brother 
to  boys  whose  sole  claim  to  this  close  and  sacred  relationship  is 
their  wealth  ? 

The  old  defense  of  the  boarding-school  system  as  the  only 
satisfactory  means  by  which  the  lx)y  was  prepared  for  college 
is  no  longer  even  superficially  valid;  the  boarding  school  as  a 
system  is  strongly  intrenched  only  in  the  East,  and  in  the  East 
the  average  high-school  student  who  goes  to  college  is  better 
prepared  than  the  average  private-school  pupil.  If  the  boy 
got  a  really  excellent  training,  the  best  that  could  be  secured, 
the  parents  might  be  acquitted  of  pure  self-consideration. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  much  misinformation  mingled  with  the 
selfishness.  People  send  their  sons  to  boarding  schools,  not 
knowing  the  comparative  value  of  the  instruction  in  the  two 
systems.  It  is  more  than  fair  to  the  private  schools  on  which 
this  discussion  is  based  to  compare  them  now  with  the  high 
schools  in  New  York  city.  These  latter  have  been  established 
only  four  years,  and  the  principals  have  as  yet  secured  neither 
the  equipment  nor  the  adaptation  to  New  York  conditions  that 
they  desire.  In  these  high  schools  there  is  no  sign  of  the  hard- 
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and-fast  rigidity  of  system  that  is  widely  and  carelessly  charged 
against  the  great  public  schools.  There  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  vigorous  life  and  an  accessibility  to  ideas  that  promises 
much  for  the  future.  The  teaching  is  all  in  the  hands  of  ex¬ 
perienced  instructors,  and  not  a  little  of  it  is  remarkable.  One 
of  the  teachers  of  English,  a  man  who  has  had  ten  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  one  of  the  best  New  York  private  schools,  carries 
on  with  his  senior  class  work  in  exposition  and  argumenta¬ 
tion  that  would  do  credit  to  second-year  men  in  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege.  This  instructor,  by  the  way,  characterizes  as  striking 
the  difference  between  the  work  he  can  do  now,  owing  to  his 
public-school  independence,  as  compared  with  what  he  was  able 
to  do  formerly  when  parents  and  pocketbooks  had  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with.  An  instructor  in  French  in  this  same  school  con¬ 
ducts  his  lessons  largely  in  French;  and  the  originality  and  skill 
with  which  a  mathematics  instructor  made  a  theorem  in  plane 
geometry  ramify  into  the  application  of  principle  after  prin¬ 
ciple  showed  a  real  and  rare  teacher.  An  English  instructor 
at  another  high  school  conducted  a  recitation  introductory  to 
the  study  of  Macbeth  with  so  much  interest  and  sympathy  that 
scarcely  a  girl  in  the  class  of  thirty  relaxed  for  a  moment  her 
entire  attention,  and  the  keenness  with  which  individual  girls 
responded  to  a  finely  skillful  questioning  was  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  teacher  was  not  doing  more  than  her  share  of 
the  work.  Of  course,  in  visiting  the  city  high  schools,  where 
altogether  some  six  thousand  pupils  are  taught,  some  teaching 
was  seen  that  was  inadequate,  some  use  of  text-books  not 
thoroly  digested  and  of  methods  ill  understood,  but  the  total 
impression  was  in  the  highest  degree  excellent.  The  pupils 
had  an  earnestness,  innate,  perhaps,  or  infused  by  the  teacher, 
and  the  teachers  displayed  an  ability  and  a  skill  wholly  ad¬ 
mirable. 

It  is  a  satisfactory,  yet  a  somewhat  pathetic,  commentary 
on  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  and  the  futility  of  wealth 
that  those  who  pay  most  for  the  schooling  of  their  children 
by  no  means  secure  the  best  teaching.  It  is  just  as  true 
that  the  best  schools  are  bound  to  be  public  schools  as  it  is  that 
the  best  university  cannot  be  a  mushroom  growth  out  of  the 
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rank  soil  of  a  millionaire’s  wealth — ^the  good  is  a  product  of 
natural  conditions. 

The  natural  school,  the  school  we  should  develop  and  trust 
in,  is  the  public  school.  The  boarding  school  is  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  family  of  those  who  have  wealth,  and  it  tends  to 
turn  from  a  nobler  work  the  power  of  men’s  hearts  and  brains 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  buying  them,  here  with  money,  there 
with  social  prestige  The  worst  of  boarding  schools  are  in¬ 
effectual  reformatories,  and  the  best  of  them  are  scrupulously 
cultivated  hotbeds  of  snobbishness  and  un-American  class 
superiority.  Each  year  new  boarding  schools  are  started, 
and  each  new  one  is  a  hindrance  within  narrow  limits  to  the 
perception  of  a  fact  vital  to  education.  This  fact  is  that  these 
costly  boarding  schools  are  in  reality  but  a  species  of  orphan 
asylum — only  without  the  claim  on  our  sympathies  that  legiti¬ 
mate  orphan  asylums  have.  The  parents  are  not  dead,  but 
selfish. 

George  C.  Edwards 

Dallas,  Te.x. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  IN 
POPULAR  EDUCATION  ^ 

In  attempting  to  speak  upon  the  matter  of  industrial  and 
technical  training  in  popular  education  I  am  taking  up  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  receiving  at  the  present  time  the  thoughtful  at¬ 
tention  of  serious  and  far-sighted  men.  In  order  that  the 
consideration  of  the  question  which  is  possible  during  the 
present  hour  may  lead  somewhither,  I  shall  confine  my  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject  to  a  discussion  rather  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  training  and  its  part  in  popular  education  than  to  a  con- 
[  sideration  of  the  higher  forms  of  technical  training.  And  this 

^  for  several  reasons.  First  of  all,  technical  training,  as  we  use 

■  the  word  in  America,  has  come  to  refer  to  the  training  of  men 

I  and  women  in  the  higher  applications  of  science.  It  seeks  to 

r  equip  the  officers  of  the  industrial  army.  This  part  of  the 

;  problem  of  education  has  for  forty  years  past  received  a  con- 

i  stantly  increasing  share  of  our  attention,  with  the  result  that 

I  the  number  of  technical  schools  and  universities  in  which  the 

higher  technical  training  is  given  has  grown  enormously. 
And  whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  faults  of  our  present  edu¬ 
cation,  and  how  far  it  may  be  assumed  that  its  present  stage  is 
one  of  transition,  it  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  the  needs  of 
the  higher  technical  training  are  receiving  more  attention  than 
almost  any  other  part  of  our  educational  processes.  In  every 
State  in  the  Union  there  exist  schools  for  this  training  for  the 

1  higher  industrial  life — the  life  of  the  engineer,  of  the  chemist, 
of  the  manager,  of  the  man  who  in  one  way  or  another  is  to 
act  as  a  leader  in  the  industrial  army.  But,  after  all,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  leaders  who  are  needed  is  limited,  and  it  is  worth  while 

j 

asking  what  is  being  done  in  America,  and  what  can  be  done, 
for  training  the  sergeants  and  corporals  and  privates  of  the  in- 

’  An  address  delivered  before  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston,  Mass. 
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dustrial  army,  the  superintendents  and  foremen  and  skilled 
workmen  who  man  our  mines  and  mills,  who  build  our  roads 
and  bridges,  who  make  and  transport  our  manufactured 
products. 

There  are  in  this  country  at  present,  approximately,  80,000,- 
000  persons.  Of  this  number,  approximately  twenty  per  cent., 
16,000,000  in  all,  are  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty- 
four — are  eligible,  in  other  words,  to  the  opportunities  of  the 
high  school  and  the  college.  Of  this  vast  number  of  eligibles 
less  than  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  are  receiving  any  formal 
instruction  from  the  state  or  from  private  institutions  concern¬ 
ing  the  sciences  and  arts  which  bear  directly  upon  their  occupa¬ 
tions.  It  is  at  least  worth  asking  whether  our  plan  of  popular 
education  can  be  made  to  minister  to  this  vast  host  which  does 
not  now  share  in  its  advantages  beyond  the  elementary  school. 

In  order  that  I  may  make  myself  clear,  let  me  ask  a  moment’s 
consideration  of  the  wording  of  my  subject  and  the  conception 
of  education  which  it  implies.  I  am  to  speak  to  you  concern¬ 
ing  the  place  of  industrial  training  in  popular  education.  This 
language  is  assumed  to  apply  to  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
people  who  are  to  be  educated  are  those  of  this  country.  It 
assumes,  further,  that  there  is  to  be  a  popular  education,  or  an 
education  of  the  people. 

Assuming  all  this,  our  inquiry  concerns  itself  with  the  part 
in  this  education  of  the  people  which  industrial  and  technical 
training  should  have,  and  I  have  limited  the  inquiry  by  con¬ 
fining  the  discussion  to  elementary  technical  training  alone. 

The  subject  assumes,  furthermore,  that  there  is  a  distinction 
between  education  and  training,  and  that  the  latter  is  a  factor 
in  the  former.  The  derivation  of  the  word  education  carries 
a  meaning  not  always  remembered:  to  be  educated  is  to  be 
drawn  out.  Education  embraces  all  the  processes  by  which  a 
human  soul  comes  to  have  contact  in  larger  and  larger  measure 
with  all  other  souls.  It  is  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  by 
virtue  of  whose  influence  a  human  being  finds  his  place  in  the 
world.  The  education  is  successful  when  the  individual  finds 
for  himself  the  best  place  of  which  he  is  capable. 

Human  souls  have  various  moduli  of  elasticity.  Some  are 
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capable  of  being  drawn  out  in  many  directions,  and  attach 
themselves  by  the  threads  of  sympathy  and  interest  to  every 
object  that  offers.  Sometimes  these  tentacles  are  very  foolish 
ventures,  like  the  thread  which  a  spider  spins  from  his  web  to 
the  nearest  object  and  directly  across  the  path  of  the  passer-by, 
only  to  be  swept  away.  And  then  there  are  souls  of  such 
curious  elasticity  that  they  can  be  stretched  out  or  educated 
only  in  one  direction,  so  that  ultimately  they  become  hard, 
tense  cords  in  the  general  structure  of  society,  and  can  only  be 
touched  by  some  vibration  which  is  adapted  to  their  particular 
stress.  However  it  is  done,  or  whether  it  be  in  large  or  in 
small  measure,  education  is  that  drawing-out  process  of  the 
human  soul  by  which  a  man  finds  his  place  in  the  world. 

But  the  difficulty  which  has  beset  all  serious  inquirers  is  the 
question  what  to  teach  in  order  to  educate.  Plato  and  Aris¬ 
totle,  Milton  and  Rousseau,  Spencer  and  Bain  all  agree  as  to 
what  education  is,  but  the  burning  question  is  “  how  to  edu¬ 
cate  ” ;  how  to  draw  out  the  soul  of.  a  man  so  that  it  may  find 
its  most  efficient  contact  with  the  world  in  which  he  is  to  live. 

Men  have  agreed  by  one  process  or  another  that  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  stimulating  the  powers  of  youth  is  to 
bring  them  together  in  a  school  and  to  teach  them  certain 
things  which  are  believed  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
latent  powers  of  the  individual. 

Now  it  is  so  much  easier  to  point  out  the  faults  of  a  systemr 
of  teaching  than  to  indicate  the  means  for  correcting  these 
faults  that  there  has  never  been  agreement  among  school¬ 
masters  as  to  the  subjects  which  might  be  taught  in  the  schools, 
in  order  to  develop  the  qualities  of  a  student.  Men  ask  to-day 
as  anxiously  as  did  Aristotle  in  his  day,  “  What,  then,  is  educa¬ 
tion,  and  how  are  we  to  educate?  For  men  are  not  agreed  as 
to  what  the  young  should  learn,  either  with  a  view  to  perfect 
training  or  to  the  best  life.” 

Furthermore,  into  most  human  lives  there  is  thrust  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  earning  a  living.  So  fierce  is  human  struggle  at  this 
age  that  the  earning  of  a  livelihood,  if  the  living  is  to  be  a  com¬ 
fortable  one,  requires  the  possession  on  the  part  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  of  expertness  in  some  one  direction.  And  this  educa- 
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tion  in  one  or  more  directions  to  the  point  of  expertness  we  call 
training,  and  training  is  admitted  to  be  a  part  of  the  proper 
work  of  the  school. 

Now,  while  in  America  the  schoolmasters  have  no  more  been 
able  to  agree  than  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  at 
least  two  general  theories  may  be  traced  in  the  formation  of 
our  schools  and  colleges.  One  is  the  theory  that  the  growing 
human  being  should  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  in  many 
ways;  that  the  elastic  soul  should  be  encouraged  to  throw  out 
as  many  tentacles  as  possible,  and  that  the  system  of  studies 
which  presented  the  greatest  number  of  points  of  attachment  is 
the  best  one.  •  This  process  is  usually  called  that  of  acquiring  a 
broad  and  liberal  education. 

A  second  principle,  and  one  that  finds  almost  equal  recogni¬ 
tion  in  the  institutions  of  learning  of  the  present  day,  is  the  idea 
that  the  student  must  train  to  the  point  of  expertness  in  some 
one  direction. 

Now  in  order  to  meet  these  somewhat  divergent  require¬ 
ments,  we  have  provided  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning 
courses  of  study  intended  to  minister  on  the  one  side  to  general 
culture  and  on  the  other  to  special  training;  and  we  undertake 
to  furnish  instruction  which  shall  give  the  student  a  broader 
outlook  and  a  wider  sympathy,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is 
guided  into  the  strait  and  narrow  path  of  professional  expert- 
ness. 

The  working  out  of  these  two  theories  during  the  past 
generation  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  two  kinds  of  in¬ 
stitutions,  one  of  which  affords  the  student  a  greater  or  smaller 
oppKjrtunity  for  education  with  little  or  no  training,  and  an¬ 
other,  which  gives  him  a  more  or  less  effective  training  with 
little  or  no  education. 

Unfortunately,  notwithstanding  two  thousand  years  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  no  criterion  has  been  invented  by  whose  application  it 
may  be  determined  if  a  man  be  entitled  to  be  called  an  educated 
man.  It  is  rather  by  the  absence  of  certain  qualifications  than 
by  their  possession  that  this  test  can  be  applied.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  generally  admitted  that  no  man  may  be  fairly  termed 
an  educated  man  until  he  can  read  and  write  his  mother  tongue 
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with  ease  and  facility,  nor  until  he  has  some  acquaintance  with, 
and  has  developed  some  taste  for,  the  best  literature  of  his  own 
country.  Judged  by  even  so  modest  a  standard,  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  and 
scientific  schools  of  to-day  are  not  educated  men.  One  finds 
amongst  these  graduates  a  large  number  to  whom  the  colleges 
have  brought  education  without  training,  and  a  large  number 
to  whom  has  been  brought  training  without  education.  The 
two  do  not  always  go  together.  Charles  Sumner  was  a  better 
trained  man  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  not  so  well 
educated. 

This  problem  is  a  vital  one  before  American  colleges  to-day. 
How  to  combine  education  with  training;  how  to  make  a  hu¬ 
man  soul  alive  to  literature,  to  art,  to  science,  to  nature,  to  re¬ 
ligion,  to  human  kinship — and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  point 
out  clearly  that  narrow  path  which  leads  to  efficiency  and  eco¬ 
nomic  success.  And  yet  this  ought  to  be  possible.  A  narrow 
road  may  have,  after  all,  the  widest  horizon  if  only  it  leads  over 
the  heights. 

All  this  is  in  one  sense  apart  from  the  subject  under  con¬ 
sideration,  but  it  has  this  relevancy;  That  so  far  as  our  dis¬ 
cussion  of  education  in  this  country  has  crystallized  into  prac¬ 
tice  during  the  past  generation  it  recognizes  that  education  of 
the  people  should  minister,  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing,  both  to  the  expanding  of  the  student’s  horizon  and  to  his 
special  training  as  well;  that  in  the  age  in  which  we  live  the 
university  should  train  as  well  as  educate.  If  this  principle  is 
true  for  those  who  enter  college  it  is  true  in  a  still  larger  sense, 
then,  for  those  who,  while  carrying  on  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence,  are  at  the  same  time  striving  for  a  wider  outlook  and  a 
higher  efficiency. 

The  practical  question  which  actually  confronts  us  is  this. 
There  are  16,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-four.  About  4,000,000  of  these 
are  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  For  12,000,000  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  regular  day  school  has  gone  by.  Can  a  rational 
and  feasible  plan  be  devised  by  which  this  large  majority 
of  the  youth  of  our  country  may  have  opportunity  to  better 
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themselves  by  further  education,  and  to  increase  their  efficiency 
by  effective  training,  given  in  schools  such  as  they  can  find 
time  to  attend  ? 

Let  me  answer  this  question,  not  by  indicating  an  ideal  solu¬ 
tion,  but  by  briefly  describing  the  way  in  which  the  question 
has  been  answered  in  another  city,  in  another  land. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  city  of  Berlin  undertook  the  solution 
of  this  same  question.  The  consideration  of  the  problem  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  earnest  and  thoughtful  men.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  their  labors  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
secondary  technical  schools  whose  character  and  function  I 
shall  endeavor  briefly  to  describe. 

In  examining  the  plans  for  industrial  education  in  Berlin  one 
needs  to  remember  that  the  system  of  regular  day  schools  in  all 
German  cities  includes  not  only  the  Gymnasium  which  leads  to 
the  University,  and  the  Realschule  which  leads  to  the  higher 
technical  school, — corresponding  approximately  to  our  high 
schools  and  to  our  manual  training  schools, — but  it  includes  as 
well  a  system  of  secondary  schools  intended  for  those  who  are 
to  follow  a  particular  trade  or  craft.  These  secondary  tech¬ 
nical  schools  are  usually  adapted  to  the  branch  of  technical  edu¬ 
cation  needed  in  the  particular  district  in  which  it  is  situated; 
where  yams  are  spun,  a  spinning  school ;  in  the  midst  of  iron 
works,  a  school  of  elementary  metallurgy.  The  instruction, 
while  elementary,  is  thoro  on  both  the  practical  and  theoretical 
side,  and  all  the  questions  involving  the  success  and  progress  of 
the  special  industry  are  investigated  and  explained.  These 
schools  are  neither  high-grade  engineering  schools  like  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  nor  are  they  simply  trade  schools  like 
the  New  York  Trade  School.  Germany  has  her  great  tech¬ 
nical  schools  for  the  higher  engineering,  and  she  has  trade 
schools  as  well,  altho  these  latter  seldom  confine  themselves  to 
simple  instruction  in  the  trades  they  represent;  but  she  aims 
also  in  these  secondary  technical  schools  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  who  are  to  go  into  commerce  or  into  a  trade;  to  present 
the  opportunity  for  education,  while  giving  at  the  same  time 
such  minute  training  as  may  minister  most  directly  to  the  call¬ 
ing  in  life  which  the  pupil  is  to  follow.  All  these  are  schools 
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conducted  in  the  ordinary  schoolhouses,  and  in  the  usual  school 
hours. 

But  the  city  of  Berlin  does  not  stop  here.  With  character¬ 
istic  German  thoroness  a  system  of  commercial  and  industrial 
education  has  been  planned  for  those  who,  while  earning  a 
livelihood,  are  ambitious  for  further  improvement.  The  sys¬ 
tem  in  use  is  so  fully  and  rationally  developed  that  it  deserves  a 
more  extended  description  than  I  can  give  here. 

Those  schools  are  free,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  small  fees 
are  charged,  and  are  held  in  the  evenings  and  on  Sundays,  from 
nine  to  twelve.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (i) 
continuation  schools  (Fortbildungschule),  (2)  monotechnic 
or  trade  schools  (Fachschulen).  It  would  not  be  fair  to  call 
the  first  class  non-trade  schools,  as  they  all  have  a  directly  prac¬ 
tical  aim  in  reference  to  the  student’s  occupation,  either  in  com¬ 
mercial  life  or  in  the  trades.  The  most  obvious  distinction 
between  these  and  the  second  class,  or  trade  schools,  is  seen  in 
the  teaching  of  German,  English,  and  French  in  the  former  and 
their  omission  in  the  latter.  Technical  detail  is  also  carried 
out  very  much  further  in  the  latter.  Drawing  is  almost  uni¬ 
versally  taught,  except  in  a  small  number  of  commercial 
schools.  The  importance  assigned  to  this  subject  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  German  system  at  large. 

It  is  a  general  condition  for  entering  both  classes  of  schools 
that  the  pupil  shall  have  completed  the  common  school  course 
(the  Volkschule),  which  is  supposed  to  be  finished  at  fourteen, 
the  last  year  of  obligatory  attendance.  In  certain  of  the  special 
trade  schools,  as  will  be  mentioned  later,  it  is  required  that  they 
shall  be  actual  workmen,  apprentices,  members  of  a  trade  or  in 
training  for  the  counting  house. 

The  first  class  of  schools  mentioned  (the  Fortbildungschule, 
or  city  continuation  schools)  are  conducted  in  four  groups. 
One  group  is  devoted  to  the  evening  commercial  schools. 
These  are  intended  for  persons  in  practical  occupations  who 
are  desirous  of  re-enforcing  their  acquirements.  The  subjects 
taught  are  German,  French,  English,  mercantile  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  drawing,  mathematics,  physics,  stenography,  and 
typewriting.  Four  such  schools  are  maintained,  each  forming 
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an  annex  to  some  high-grade  institution  (either  a  Realschule 
or  Gymnasium)  by  whose  director  it  is  governed.  The  second 
group  of  continuation  schools  maintained  by  the  city  of  Berlin 
are  intended  to  offer  to  those  in  a  practical  calling  such  ad¬ 
vanced  studies  as  may  “  aid  in  their  calling  and  strengthen  their 
morals.”  They  aim  also  to  make  good  deficiencies  in  ele¬ 
mentary  training.  There  are  12  such  schools  for  boys  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  city  and  i  by  the  Artisans’  Union,  attended 
by  some  10,000  pupils.  They  are  all  adjuncts  of  the  common 
schools,  using  certain  rooms  in  the  school  buildings,  governed 
by  the  same  principals,  and  paying  their  proportionate  cost  of 
the  school  material  which  is  used.  Thirteen  schools  of  cor¬ 
responding  character  are  maintained  for  girls,  attended  by 
nearly  6000  pupils.  Nine  of  these  are  supported  by  the  city 
and  four  by  private  effort.  The  purpose  of  the  girls’  school  is 
stated  somewhat  differently :  “  to  improve  their  general  educa¬ 
tion,  to  supply  mental  stimulus  for  fixing  serious  views  of  life ; 
to  cherish  the  inclination  and  the  skill  for  suitable  woman’s 
work.”  Exclusive  attention  to  technical  subjects  must  be 
avoided.  Both  girls  and  boys  are  taught  German,  French, 
English,  arithmetic,  drawing  (very  fully),  bookkeeping,  sten¬ 
ography  and  typewriting,  and  to  some  extent  history, 
geography,  and  commerce.  The  boys  have  certain  additional 
advantages  in  mathematics,  elementary  chemistry  and  physics, 
and  law,  together  with  special  advantages  in  the  drawing 
courses  for  the  trades  of  lithographer,  engraver,  decorator, 
upholsterer,  etc.  The  girls  learn  needle-work,  embroidery, 
machine-work,  millinery,  and  commercial  correspondence. 
Singing  and  gymnastics  are  taught  in  nearly  all  the  schools. 

A  third  group  of  continuation  schools,  attended  by  some 
2500  pupils,  are  the  mercantile  schools.  The  fourth  class  of 
continuation  schools  are  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  blind 
and  deaf. 

In  all  there  are  in  the  37  schools  of  this  class  over  18,006 
pupils,  of  whom  3000  are  in  mercantile  schools,  the  rest  in 
schools  looking  mainly  to  the  individual  development  of  young 
artisans  in  directions  favorable  to  their  professional  improve¬ 
ment. 
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The  second  division  of  evening  schools  are  those  which 
minister  directly  to  the  special  trades,  and  which  are  in  fact 
monotechnic  schools.  The  universal  aim  in  these  schools  is 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  formative  power  (Bildendekraft) 
in  shops  due  to  changed  customs  and  wages,  and  esp)ecially  to 
progressive  subdivision  of  labor.  The  schools  are  so  varied  in 
character  that  only  the  briefest  mention  can  be  made  of  them. 
Amongst  those  supported  by  the  city  are  the  city  textile  school 
(which  is  used  for  one  set  of  pupils  during  the  day  and  another 
at  night)  intended  for  merchants,  journeymen,  apprentices, 
and  embroiderers;  two  artisan  schools  supported  by  the  city 
with  some  help  from  the  state,  with  courses  in  cabinet-making, 
painting,  modeling,  and  art-work  in  metal ;  the  school  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  having  for  its  purpose  the  training  of  workmen  and 
master-builders;  the  City  Trades  Hall,  a  school  for  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  trades  of  locksmith,  instrument-maker,  machine- 
builder,  electro-mechanician,  and  allied  branches;  the  school  of 
joinery,  intended  to  give  thoro  training  to  joiners  and  turners 
in  drawing,  modeling,  wood-carving,  jointing,  chemical  treat¬ 
ment  of  wood,  etc.,  and  finally  some  21  special  trade  schools 
whose  support  comes  from  various  sources,  but  chiefly  from 
the  city.  The  state  adds  a  small  quota,  and  two  are  supported 
by  the  guilds  themselves. 

The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  supply  instruction  in  the 
trades  which  cannot  be  given  in  the  shops.  The  persons  for 
whom  they  are  intended  are  primarily  apprentices  and  journey¬ 
men.  In  many  trades  the  apprentices  are  required  to  attend. 
The  schools  minister  to  a  wide  diversity  of  trades  workers, 
such  as  masons,  carpenters,  shoemakers,  painters,  barbers,  sad¬ 
dlers  and  harness-makers,  decorators,  smiths  of  all  kinds, 
glaziers,  wheelwrights,  bookbinders,  basket-makers,  gardeners, 
printers,  tailors,  confectioners,  photographers,  braziers,  and 
coopers.  The  variety  of  interests  and  occupations  represented 
in  these  schools  is  most  striking,  and  the  dissimilarity  in  their 
constitution  and  government  indicates  that  much  has  been  left 
to  individual  initiative.  The  attendance  in  these  schools  is 
something  over  10,000. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  whole  system  is  the  friendly  re- 
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lation  existing  between  the  workmen’s  guilds  and  the  city 
schools.  The  officers  of  the  guilds  take  a  helpful  part  in  the 
government  of  the  schools,  and  it  is  in  large  measure  due  to 
their  influence  that  so  many  apprentices  attend  them.  In  all 
some  27,000  pupils  attend  these  evening  schools  in  Berlin, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  general  culture  or  for  helpful  training 
in  their  own  callings;  and  of  this  total  about  17,000  are 
apprentices. 

So  complete  is  the  provision  here  made  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  ambitious  youth  that  any  apprentice  or  any  work¬ 
man  may  find  in  these  schools  the  opportunity  he  seeks,  whether 
it  lie  in  the  direction  of  wider  education  or  in  the  desire  to  im¬ 
prove  himself  in  the  technique  of  his  trade. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  opportunities  open  to  a 
youth  of  Boston  similarly  circumstanced.  Suppose  a  boy  or  a 
girl,  a  man  or  a  woman,  to  have  completed  the  grammar-school 
course  and  to  have  begun  the  earning  of  a  living  in  some  com¬ 
mercial  or  industrial  calling  in  Boston,  as  clerk,  apprentice,  or 
journeyman;  what  opportunities  are  open  to  such  an  one  for 
further  education  and  for  further  training? 

The  two  agencies  which  the  city  provides  for  the  education 
of  young  wage-earners  are  represented  by  the  evening  high 
school  and  the  free  evening  drawing  schools;  the  two,  taken  to¬ 
gether,  representing  a  very  near  approximation  to  the  first 
group  of  Berlin  continuation  schools.  In  the  evening  high 
school  a  student  is  offered  instruction  in  arithmetic,  algebra  (a 
two-years’  course),  geometry,  English  (a  three-years’  course), 
French,  German,  and  Latin,  chemistry  and  physics,  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  stenography  and  typewriting;  and,  in  the  drawing  schools, 
free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  clay  modeling,  and  the 
principles  of  design,  composition,  and  color.  Between  3000 
and  4000  pupils  attend  the  classes  of  those  evening  schools. 
They  ser\’^e  the  same  class  of  pupils  as  attend  the  first  and  second 
groups  of  Berlin  continuation  schools  just  described,  and  in  the 
main  they  represent  a  general  similarity  of  subjects  taught. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  two  lies  partly  in  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  ought  to  be  taught  and  partly  in  the  manner  of 
teaching. 
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In  the  Berlin  schools  the  German  language  and  literature  are 
relied  upon  as  the  surest  and  most  fruitful  source  of  culture. 
They  are  helped  out  by  elementary  mathematics  and  physics, 
taught,  however,  rather  as  an  aid  to  the  solution  of  practical 
problems  in  everyday  life.  In  our  Boston  school  the  student  is 
offered  more  mathematics,  more  chemistry  and  physics,  and 
Latin  in  addition.  Both  schools  aim  to  strengthen  the  intel¬ 
lectual  grasp,  while  at  the  same  time  they  aim  to  help  toward 
good  morals.  The  one  undertakes  to  do  this  by  devoting  the 
larger  number  of  hours  to  subjects  which  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  practical  life,  the  other  by  devoting  the  larger  number  of 
hours  to  subjects  which  are  in  the  nature  of  culture  studies. 

When  one  seeks,  however,  in  the  public  evening  schools  of 
Boston  any  which  correspond  to  those  of  the  second  division  of 
Berlin  evening  schools  he  seeks  in  vain — they  do  not  exist. 
There  are  no  city  schools  in  Boston  corresponding  to  the  mono- 
technic  schools  of  Berlin.  Our  system  of  public  instruction 
does  not  undertake  to  furnish  to  the  apprentice,  or  to  the  clerk, 
or  to  the  journeyman,  by  formal  instruction,  the  opportunity 
for  improvement  in  his  own  craft.  The  ambitious  youth  in 
Boston  who  seeks  such  improvement  finds  open  to  him  the 
following  openings  for  such  training : 

If  he  be  an  apprentice,  he  may  avail  himself  of  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  the  apprentice  system  offers  for  improvement  in  his 
trade.  But  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  ap¬ 
prentice  to  obtain  from  this  relationship  the  training  which 
came  from  it  a  generation  ago.  Not  only  is  the  association 
between  master  and  apprentice  no  longer  what  it  once  was,  but 
the  changed  functions  of  modern  machinery  make  smaller  the 
opportunities  for  getting  what  the  Germans  call  formative 
power. 

Outside  of  his  employer’s  office  the  young  workmen  may 
turn  to  one  of  the  following  avenues  of  improvement.  In  the 
schools  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Union  he  may  obtain  certain  training  bearing  upon  the  work 
of  a  trade  or  a  craft.  The  instruction  given  by  both  of  these 
institutions  in  drawing,  modeling,  and  kindred  subjects  is  most 
creditable  to  those  who  have  charge  of  these  noble  organiza- 
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tions.  The  facilities  which  their  evening  schools  afford  have 
helped  many  a  man  struggling  to  get  a  better  foothold  in  his 
trade  or  in  his  craft. 

The  opportunities  which  Boston  offers  to  acquire  scientific 
knowledge  of  a  particular  trade  are  limited,  and  such  facili¬ 
ties  as  exist  are  maintained  by  private  means.  Instruction  in 
practical  plumbing  and  printing  may  be  had  by  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  at  the  North  End  Union  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  dollars 
a  term.  No  one  under  seventeen  is  admitted,  and  only  those 
who  are  already  in  these  trades  are  taken.  Somewhat  similar 
instruction  is  offered  at  the  South  End  Union.  At  the  trade 
school  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics’  Associa¬ 
tion  instruction  is  given  to  a  limited  number  in  three  trades — 
bricklaying,  carpentering,  and  plumbing.  At  the  North  Ben- 
net  Street  Industrial  School  in.struction  is  given  in  leather- 
work,  printing,  clay-modeling,  basket-work,  dressmaking  and 
millinery,  cooking  and  domestic  science.  Instruction  in  some 
of  these  branches  is  given  at  the  Wells  Memorial  Institute. 
Lessons  in  cooking  and  in  sanitary  housekeeping  are  offered  in 
the  evening  by  the  Woman’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 
These  schools,  maintained  by  the  efforts  of  private  citizens, 
represent  the  opportunities  for  formal  instruction  in  the  arts 
and  crafts  for  working  men  and  women.  Other  efforts  for 
such  instruction  have  been  made  in  cities  very  near  Boston, 
such  as  the  Textile  School  at  Lowell,  which  is  filling  so  fine  a 
place  in  the  training  of  men  for  industrial  work,  but  these, 
after  all,  belong  rather  to  the  State  than  to  the  city.  When  all 
is  said  the  opportunities  open  to  the  young  artisan  of  Boston 
for  self-improvement  are  meager,  compared  with  those  which 
lie  within  the  reach  of  the  artisan  of  Berlin. 

Somehow  the  German  plan  of  using  a  technical  equipment — 
for  instance,  that  of  a  manual-training  school — to  its  full 
capacity  by  instructing  one  class  of  pupils  in  the  day  and  an¬ 
other  in  the  evening  is  not  one  which  has  as  yet  commended 
itself  to  our  American  teachers;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  teaching  of  the  use  of  hand-tools  in  this  country,  while  it 
undoubtedly  offers  a  valuable  addition  to  the  school  curriculum, 
makes  this  contribution  on  the  academic  side.  Instruction  in 
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manual  training  forms  in  this  country  practically  a  culture 
study;  it  contributes  almost  nothing  to  the  betterment  of  those 
in  trades.  Granting  much  that  has  been  claimed  for  manual 
training,  it  seems  nevertheless  true  that,  in  this  country  at 
least,  it  has  done  almost  nothing  to  bridge  over  the  difficulties 
which  lie  between  the  untrained  apprentice  and  the  skilled 
artisan.  This  has  been  due  in  some  measure,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  the  great  fear  which  its  advocates  have  had  lest  it  minister 
to  utilitarian  ends,  and  to  their  intense  desire  to  have  it  rank 
first  of  all  in  dignity  with  older  studies.  Their  attitude  re¬ 
minds  one,  in  some  measure,  of  the  toast  offered  by  a  senior 
wrangler,  when  he  said :  “  Here’s  to  pure  mathematics,  and 
may  it  never  be  of  any  use  to  anybody !  ” 

But  the  ambitious  young  man  or  woman  in  Boston  who  is 
earning  a  living,  and  who  is  willing  to  struggle  for  the  in¬ 
creased  power  and  pleasure  which  come  from  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  one’s  own  calling,  has  not  exhausted  his  opportunities 
in  the  night  schools  maintained  by  the  city  and  by  private 
thoughtfulness.  There  has  grown' up  during  the  last  ten  years 
another  agency  which  is  within  reach  of  the  man  who  has  to 
make  a  living,  if  he  can  afford  it,  and  this  is  found  in  corre¬ 
spondence  instruction  given  by  correspondence  schools. 

Few  college  men,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  are  aware  of  the 
amount  of  instruction  now  being  given  by  these  agencies,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  two  of  our  universities  have,  in  part 
at  least,  committed  themselves  to  a  plan  for  giving  instruction 
in  this  manner.  The  number  enrolled  in  correspondence 
schools  at  the  present  time  exceeds  considerably  the  total  enroll¬ 
ment  of  all  the  colleges  and  technical  schools  of  the_  United 
States.  While  many  of  those  enrolled  are  studying  com¬ 
mercial  or  English  branches,  the  large  majority  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  obtain  in  this  way  technical  instruction  of  an  elementary 
sort.  These  schools  now  offer  to  decorators,  to  draughtsmen, 
and  to  designers  instruction  in  the  arts  which  bear  upon  their 
work;  to  machinists,  pattern-makers,  foundry-men,  black¬ 
smiths,  plumbers,  sheet-metal  workers,  miners,  carpenters,  etc., 
instruction  in  their  trades;  to  stationary  engineers,  locomotive 
engineers,  trainmen,  dynamo-tenders,  linemen,  and  motormen 
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instruction  in  the  care  and  operation  of  machinery,  as  well  as 
technical  instruction  to  those  who  desire  to  become  civil  en¬ 
gineers,  mechanical  engineers,  architects,  and  chemists. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  discuss  here  the  quality  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  these  correspondence  schools,  or  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  correspondence  instruction;  but  the  enor¬ 
mous  proportions  to  which  this  enrollment  has  grown  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  two  very  significant  facts.  The  first  is  this :  in  all 
industries  the  demand  is  becoming  urgent  for  men  and  women 
who  have  had  sufficient  training  in  applied  science  to  grasp  the 
plans  of  the  engineer  above  them,  and  who  have  the  practical 
knowledge  to  carry  them  into  execution.  The  second  fact  to 
which  I  refer  is  the  spectacle  itself,  of  this  large  number  of  men 
and  women  in  the  correspondence  schools,  paying  out  money 
earned  in  many  cases  with  difficulty,  and  saved  only  after  self- 
denial,  in  order  to  acquire  the  scientific  knowledge  necessary  to 
understand  the  tools  with  which  they  are  working,  and  to  make 
the  most  of  these  tools.  The  growth  of  correspondence 
schools,  whose  students  are  drawn  wholly  from  those  who  are 
denied  a  college  training,  is  the  most  striking  evidence  which 
could  be  presented,  not  only  of  the  need  which  such  men  feel 
for  additional  training,  but  of  their  determination  to  obtain  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  complete  enrollment  of  the 
army  of  students  in  the  correspondence  schools  to  indicate 
something  of  the  desire  for  instruction.  In  Massachusetts 
itself  more  men  and  women  are  seeking  technical  training  in 
correspondence  schools  than  in  all  other  technical  schools,  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  combined !  There  is  to  me  a  touch  of  pathos  in 
the  thought  that  the  efforts  of  American  men  and  women  for  a 
better  training  have  become  the  foundation  of  a  profitable 
business. 

This  completes  the  enumeration  of  the  avenues  open  to  the 
wage-earner  of  Boston  who,  leaving  school  at  the  end  of  the 
gframmar-school  period,  seeks  later  on  to  better  himself  by  a 
wider  education  and  a  more  effective  training.  For  the  one 
he  may  go  to  the  city  evening  schools;  for  the  other  he  may  try 
apprenticeship,  the  schools  maintained  by  private  enterprise,  or 
the  correspondence  school  maintained  by  its  own  enterprise. 
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When  we  compare  with  these  the  opportunities  offered  to  the 
youth  who  begins  his  industrial  or  commercial  career  in  Berlin 
the  contrast  is  most  striking,  and  the  significant  feature  of  the 
contrast  is  the  fact  that  the  one  city  presents  a  system  of  public 
education  founded  upon  no  effort  to  study  the  conditions  which 
are  to  be  met  and  to  meet  them,  while  in  the  other  there  is  pre¬ 
sented  a  plan  which  is  at  least  consistent,  which  rests  upon  an 
intelligent  study  of  the  whole  question  of  education  of  the 
people,  and  which  aims  to  meet  in  a  rational  way  the  varying 
wants  of  all  classes. 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  spend  so  much  of  this  hour 
in  a  comparison  of  educational  opportunities  in  two  specially 
chosen  cities,  not  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that  we  in  Bos¬ 
ton  should  blindly  follow  what  has  been  done  in  Berlin,  but 
rather  for  other  reasons  which  I  will  endeavor  to  state  briefly. 

First  of  all,  I  desired  that  the  discussion  of  this  hour  should 
not  be  wasted,  and  that  it  should  lead  somewhither.  It  has 
for  this  reason  seemed  to  me  wiser  to  point  to  a  definite  effort 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  modern  life  by  education  and  training 
than  to  talk  of  abstractions.  It  is  never  a  waste  of  time  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  all  truth  and  all  wisdom  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  one  nation,  or  to  one  sect,  or  to  one  party.  The 
nations  of  Europe  have  been  trying  social  experiments  longer 
than  we.  I  believe  we  may  safely  learn  something  from  their 
experience,  if  we  approach  the  problem  in  the  right  spirit. 

The  study  of  the  Berlin  experiments  of  the  last  fifteen  years 
are  especially  worth  our  study  because  those  who  have  there 
had  the  matter  in  hand  have  endeavored  to  struggle,  not  with 
a  partial  solution  of  the  problem  of  education  and  training,  but 
with  the  problem  as  a  whole;  and  in  doing  this  they  recognized 
fully  the  two  ideas  which  have  been  most  dominant  in  Ameri¬ 
can  educational  processes  for  the  past  generation,  namely,  that 
the  teaching  of  the  schools  must  aim,  not  only  to  educate,  but 
to  train ;  and  the  converse,  that  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  train 
in  the  school,  but  that  the  school  should  educate  as  well.  Not 
only  have  they  recognized  these  two  needs,  but,  keeping  both 
in  mind,  they  have  not  hesitated  to  grapple  with  the  fact  that 
different  groups  of  students  enter  the  preparatory  schools  with 
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widely  varying  purposes  in  view,  and  that  these  purposes  must 
be  kept  in  view  in  the  education  of  these  boys  and  girls.  They 
have  taken  the  view  that,  if  the  truths  and  processes  of  modern 
science  and  of  art  were  helpful  to  the  leaders  in  the  industrial 
world,  they  could  be  no  less  helpful,  if  taught  in  the  right  way, 
to  those  in  the  ranks.  Admitting  all  these  facts,  they  have 
gone  on  to  offer  to  the  youth  of  their  city  a  system  of  schools 
planned  in  a  consistent  and  intelligent  way  to  meet,  not  the 
wants  of  a  single  class  or  of  a  single  trade,  not  a  hard-and-fast 
system,  but  a  system  at  once  comprehensive,  elastic,  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  whole  people.  And  whether  the  solution 
which  Berlin  has  reached  be  a  wise  one  or  not,  whether  it  ac¬ 
complishes  the  entire  end  for  which  it  is.  aimed  or  not,  it  is  at 
least  worthy  our  study  as  being  an  intelligent,  a  comprehensive, 
and  a  systematic  effort  to  do  that  which  in  Boston  we  are  doing 
in  a  desultory  and  a  partial  way. 

The  study  of  the  Berlin  system  of  industrial  technical  schools 
conducted  for  wage-earners  has  for  us  another  point  of  still 
greater  significance,  which  is  found  in  the  attitude  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor  toward  these  schools.  The  Berlin  industrial  schools 
are  being  conducted  with  the  co-operation  and  with  the  help  of 
the  artisans  themselves,  and  of  the  trades  unions  into  which 
they  are  organized.  There  has  been  an  impression  that  in  this 
country  the  trades  unions  are  hostile  to  industrial  schools.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  truth  there  is  in  such  an  assertion. 
Organized  labor  in  America  has  sometimes  been  unfortunate  in 
its  leaders  and  has  been  thereby  betrayed  into  some  foolish  and 
short-sighted  actions.  For  myself,  I  have  faith  in  the  sin¬ 
cerity  and  in  the  ultimate  fairness  of  the  real  American  work¬ 
man,  whether  born  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  other.  I 
believe  that  he  will  not  be  slow  to  see  that  industrial  schools  are 
to  mean  to  him  the  quickest  road  to  power  and  to  independence 
which  organized  society  has  yet  offered  to  him.  But  whether 
this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  first  step  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  such  an  undertaking  is  the  co-operation  and  interest  of 
workingmen  themselves,  and  of  the  organizations  thru  which 
they  express  themselves.  Men  are  never  reformed  from  with¬ 
out,  or  against  their  wills.  By  the  same  token  they  do  not  per- 
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1  mit  themselves  to  be  educated  from  without  or  against  their 
I  wills;  and  the  first  and  wisest  step  in  any  system  of  industrial 
education  is  to  enlist  the  interest  and  the  confidence  of  those 
who  are  to  be  educated. 

I  The  reasons  put  forward  by  the  advocates  of  a  system  of  in^ 
*  dustrial  schools  for  this  country  are  usually  based  upon  utili¬ 
tarian  considerations.  They  point  to  the  example  of  Germany 
and  urge  that  her  industrial  success  has  been  due  in  large  meas- 
I  ure  to  her  system  of  education,  and  that  success  rests,  not  only 
'  upon  the  officers  of  her  industrial  army  drawn  from  the  high- 
[  grade  technical  schools,  but  upon  the  rank  and  file  trained  in 
the  industrial  schools  as  well.  Without  similar  training,  they 
say,  we  are  likely  to  fall  behind  in  the  race  for  industrial 
supremacy.  I  believe  there  is  much  tmth  in  these  claims  and 
that  they  alone  form  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  elementary  technical  training  as  a  part  of  our  system  of 
popular  education.  There  are  other  reasons,  however,  that  to 
my  mind  appeal  more  strongly  than  any  consideration  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents,  even  when  that  glittering  prize,  “  industrial 
I  world-supremacy,”  is  held  out  as  the  trophy  of  success. 

I  One  reason,  and  a  primary  one,  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  commercial  and  industrial  training  as  a  part  of  a 
system  of  popular  education  is  the  fact  that  a  system  of  popu¬ 
lar  education  should  in  reality  be  what  it  calls  itself,  namely,  a 
I  system  of  education  for  the  people  and  for  the  whole  people. 
As  our  schools  are  at  present  maintained,  the  people  as  a  whole 
share  in  them  only  up  to  a  certain  point;  and,  while  it  is  true 
that  the  opportunity  to  continue  in  the  high  schools  is  open  to 
every  citizen,  it  is  in  fact  closed  by  stress  of  circumstances  over 
which  pupils  themselves  have  but  little  control.  The  average 
schooling  for  the  entire  nation  is  at  present  860  days  for  each 
person.  This  would  give  four  years  and  three-tenths,  allowing 
200  days  to  each  school  year,  enough  to  take  a  pupil  thru  the 
I  primary  schools  of  a  city.  Even  Massachusetts,  with  all  its 
schools  public  and  private,  does  not  give  enough  schooling  to 
amount  to  seven  years  apiece  for  its  inhabitants.  Some  States 
of  the  Union  give  only  a  little  more  than  two  years  on  the 
average.  It  is  worth  noting  in  this  direction  that  Massa- 
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chusetts,  with  nearly  twice  the  average  schooling  per  indi¬ 
vidual,  produces  twice  the  amount  of  wealth  per  individual  as 
compared  with  the  nation’s  average. 

I  have  always  been  at  some  loss  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
eighty  per  cent,  of  all  children  are  withdrawn  from  school  upon 
the  completion  of  the  preparatory  school  course,  even  in  well- 
to-do  communities.  It  is  due,  not  wholly  to  poverty  and  to  the 
need  for  the  services  of  the  boy  or  girl,  but  also  to  the  feeling 
of  the  parents  that  the  schooling  to  be  acquired  by  longer  stay 
is  of  no  practical  benefit  in  the  trade  or  in  the  commercial 
career  which  the  pupil  is  to  attempt.  Many  of  the  pupils  with¬ 
drawn  realize  in  a  very  short  time  the  need  of  a  better  educa¬ 
tion  and  a  higher  training,  and,  to  my  thinking,  it  is  most  de¬ 
sirable  that  some  door,  easily  accessible,  be  left  open  to  that 
great  majority  of  our  youth  outside  the  schools,  by  which  they 
may  find  the  education  which  may  minister  to  breadth  of  view 
and  the  training  which  may  help  toward  efficiency.  Such  an 
opportunity  means,  not  only  a  great  increase  in  skill  and  in 
power  for  a  large  part  of  our  population,  but  it  means  as  well 
an  enormous  influence  which  shall  work  for  a  higher  form  of 
manhood  and  of  womanhood. 

Further,  the  introduction  of  industrial  and  commercial  pre¬ 
paratory  schools  into  our  educational  scheme  will  serve,  not 
only  as  a  partial  corrective  to  certain  tendencies  which  now 
tempt  boys  and  girls  away  from  the.  lines  in  which  they  might 
be  most  useful,  but  by  putting  forward  the  opportunities  for  a 
better  form  of  commercial  and  industrial  training  will  help  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  labor  itself. 

The  following  abstract  from  the  report  of  a  well-known 
officer  of  the  Navy,  engaged  in  recruiting  apprentices  for  the 
Navy,  is  suggestive  of  certain  tendencies  in  our  education  in 
New  England  which  need  to  be  taken  into  account  in  any  study 
of  a  pre.sent  and  possible  system  of  public  instruction : 

I  enlisted  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  necessarily  saw  the  con¬ 
ditions  surrounding  the  poorer  classes  in  many  cities.  After  one  trip  to 
Boston,  where  I  enlisted  several  hundred  boys,  I  was  satisfied  that  educa¬ 
tion  or  rather  over-education,  was  doing  great  harm  in  New  England. 
Book  schools  were  not  doing  what  industrials  schools  would  have  accom¬ 
plished.  Each  morning,  when  I  went  to  my  office  at  the  Navy  Yard  gate,  1 
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found  a  long  line  of  fairly  well-dressed  boys  with  very  shabbily  dressed 
parents.  In  every  case  the  boy  had  spent  his  life  in  school,  winding  up  in 
many  cases  in  the  high  school,  and  after  that  finding  nothing  to  do.  The 
parents  were  striving  hard  and  stinting  themselves  that  the  boys  might 
appear  well,  while  the  lads  were  growing  up  more  and  more  ashamed  of 
themselves  and  of  their  surroundings,  and  of  their  honest  fathers  and 
mothers.  To  save  them  from  poolrooms  and  worse  they  begged  me  to 
take  them  as  apprentices  in  the  Navy  and  let  them  begin  anew  their  edu¬ 
cation. 

Inasmuch  as  the  large  majority  of  all  who  enter  the  common 
schools  have  eventually  to  earn  their  bread  by  some  form  of 
labor,  whether  it  be  on  the  farm  or  in  commerce  or  in  the  arts 
and  crafts,  it  is  worth  the  while  to  have  such  recognition  of 
this  fact  in  at  least  some  of  the  schools  as  will  make  a  boy  or 
girl  proud  to  prepare  himself  or  herself  for  such  a  life.  We 
have  grown  too  much  accustomed  in  our  schools  and  in  our 
colleges  to  hold  out  the  extraordinary  rewards  of  college  educa¬ 
tion  or  of  technical  training  as  a  reason  for  education  and  for 
training.  The  “  room  at  the  top  ”  motto  has  been  overworked. 
To  urge  upon  young  men  the  advantages  of  college  education 
and  of  college  training,  because  this  engineer  or  that  chemist 
has  achieved  extraordinary  financial  or  popular  success,  is  in 
some  ways  similar  to  inviting  them  to  invest  in  a  lottery. 
Schools  and  colleges  exist,  not  for  the  preparation  of  the  few 
great  successes,  but  because  we  believe  that  the  education  for 
which  they  stand  is  a  preparation  for  a  wiser  and  more  useful 
and  more  contented  life.  It  is  equally  desirable  that  the  state 
should  say  to  a  still  larger  class  of  citizens  that  in  the  pursuits 
of  commerce  and  industry  they  may  find  a  life  which  satisfies 
the  intellectual  and  artistic  and  moral  aspirations  of  men;  to 
commend  to  them  the  life  of  industrial  and  commercial  effort 
for  its  own  sake. 

And  finally,  such  schools  seem  to  me  most  desirable  in  a 
democratic  government  as  a  means  of  holding  together  by  a 
common  thread  of  interest  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  It  will 
be  a  bad  day  for  our  institutions  when  those  who  work  with 
their  hands  come  to  feel  that  they  have  any  smaller  interest  in 
our  common  schools  than  have  any  other  class  of  citizens. 
Men  have  seen,  during  the  last  generation,  the  conserving  in- 
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fluences  in  society  weakened  at  many  points.  Two  generations 
ago  master  and  apprentice  met  on  a  common  plane  at  the 
meeting  house.  To-day  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  man  who 
sits  in  a  pew  to  the  man  who  tends  the  dynamo  supplying 
the  light  by  which  the  minister  reads  his  sermon.  In  the 
problems  that  face  us  in  the  future  it  is  most  necessary  that 
distinctions  of  class  be  not  further  accentuated.  There 
is  no  surer  way  to  promote  the  desired  solidarity  than  by 
a  system  of  education  in  which  those  who  direct  the  educa¬ 
tion  are  kept  in  touch  with  the  great  body  of  citizens. 
There  is  no  common  thread  of  interest  running  thru  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  political  life  better  calculated  to  exert  a 
unifying  touch  upon  all  classes  of  citizens  than  that  which  has 
to  do  with  public  education.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
it  is  vital  that  education  in  a  republic  minister  to  the  whole 
people  and  that  it  consider  in  its  ministry  the  needs  of  those 
whom  it  is  to  serve. 

And  now  one  naturally  asks,  What  is  the  practical  change 
which  should  be  made  in  order  to  make  our  public-school 
system  minister  to  the  wants  of  all  the  people?  What  schools 
can  be  added  to  those  already  maintained  which  shall  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  education  and  training?  How  should  they 
be  organized,  by  whom  controlled,  and  how  maintained  in 
order  to  serve  in  the  widest  sense  the  whole  people? 

Such  an  inquiry  is  a  perfectly  fair  one.  It  is  the  one  toward 
which  our  whole  discussion  has  led  us.  Unless  it  can  be  an¬ 
swered  in  a  practical  way,  such  discussions  have  no  purpose. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  reply  to  it  as  directly  as  it  seems  possible  to 
do. 

First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  one  suddenly  found  in  his 
hands  the  arbitrary  power  to  make  changes  in  our  system  of 
popular  instruction  he  would  neither  add  to  it  new  features  nor 
take  from  it  old  ones  for  the  present;  that,  looking  back  over 
the  evolution  of  our  present  schemes  of  education  (we  can 
scarcely  call  them  a  system),  he  would  recognize  that  these 
educational  processes  are  still  in  a  transition  stage.  Forty 
years  ago,  and  following  the  Civil  War,  a  mighty  desire  for 
education  came  upon  us.  For  a  time  we  believed  that  all  edu- 
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cation  was  good,  and  the  more  of  it  the  better.  Every  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  land  strained  to  the  utmost  to  teach  every  subject — 
a  theory  which  found  its  perfect  fruit  in  the  idea  that  every 
institution  must  teach  every  subject  to  every  student.  All  the 
doctors  in  education  have  been  allopaths. 

After  a  while  we  discovered  that  this  was  all  wrong,  and  a 
new  set  of  doctors  came  in  who  believed  in  educational  specifics. 
The  number  of  special  studies  and  methods  of  training  which 
have  been  put  forward  in  the  last  twenty  years,  warranted  to 
be  infallible  educators  for  man  and  beast,  would  almost  equal 
the  number  of  patent  medicines.  The  experience  of  our 
schools  is  painfully  like  that  of  a  gentle  Oriental  nation  which 
undertook  to  found  a  university.  Those  who  had  in  their 
hands  the  appointment  of  professors  had  a  theory  that  any 
American  or  any  Englishman  could  teach  any  subject.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  a  faculty  was  selected  at  the  nearest  seaport  from 
amongst  the  butchers  and  sailors.  The  results  were  interest¬ 
ing,  but  hardly  satisfactory.  There  were  periods  when  the 
entire  faculty  was  disabled  for  days  as  the  result  of  prolonged 
investigation  of  the  physical  qualities  of  spiritus  frumenti. 
Gradually  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  university  arrived  at  the 
generalization  that  not  all  foreigners  could  teach.  The  sailors 
were  accordingly  sent  about  their  business  and  a  faculty 
selected  who  were  all  missionaries.  The  result  was  an  enor¬ 
mous  improvement,  but  still  not  all  that  was  hoped  for. 
Modem  dynamos  and  problems  in  recent  chemical  processes 
were  troublesome  to  men  educated  in  Latin  and  Greek  and 
theology.  After  five  years  more  that  pleasing  Oriental  gov¬ 
ernment  made  another  generalization,  and  it  was  one  worth 
acquiring  even  at  the  price  paid,  and  this  was  the  decision  that 
it  was  not  only  true  that  all  foreigners  could  not  teach  all  sub¬ 
jects,  but  that,  if  a  given  subject  was  to  be  effectively  taught, 
a  teacher  must  be  secured  who  had  fitted  himself  to  teach  that 
particular  subject. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  in  our  ex¬ 
periments  in  popular  education  when  certain  generaliza¬ 
tions  are  possible.  Some  of  them  would  seem  to  be  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 
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One  school  cannot  teach  every  subject,  still  less  can  it  teach 
every  subject  to  every  student. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much  teaching,  and  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  teaching  too  much. 

There  are  no  specifics  in  education.  No  subject  and  no 
special  method  of  presenting  that  subject,  and  no  particular 
process  of  training,  can  be  warranted  to  make  an  educated  man 
out  of  an  uneducated  boy,  or  a  trained  man  out  of  an  untrained 
boy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  outcome  of  our  universal  human  ex¬ 
perience  goes  to  show  that  no  man  may  any  longer  call  any 
branch  of  human  knowledge  common  or  unclean,  or  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  it  without  value  to  some  soul,  if  one  only  knew  when 
and  how  and  to  whom  to  teach  it. 

And,  having  accepted  these  generalizations,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  the  things  to  be  taught  a  given  class  of  students 
will  depend,  to  a  degree  at  least,  on  the  environment  and  the 
life  purpose  of  the  students.  And  so,  after  all,  one  comes  back 
to  the  thought  that  since  the  life  in  school  or  in  college  is  not  an 
isolated  one,  but  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  world,  the  teaching  in 
it  should  have  relation  to  the  life  in  the  world.  But  the 
question  what  teaching  shall  minister  to  a  particular  class  of 
lives  is,  after  all,  a  question  of  individual  human  judgment. 
And  having  come  thus  far,  I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  I  would 
follow  the  example  of  my  Oriental  friends  and  ask  the  assistance 
of  those  whose  judgment  seems  on  the  whole  the  best  worth 
following.  And  from  this  standpoint  the  question  of  adding 
to  our  present  public-school  system  that  which  shall  minister 
to  industrial  training  becomes  simply  a  part  of  the  larger  and 
more  important  question.  What  ought  that  system  to  be  and 
how  ought  it  to  be  conducted  ? 

In  a  very  real  sense  we  are  struggling  with  this  question  in 
every  American  city  to-day.  We  struggle  with  it  perennially 
in  Boston  whenever  we  undertake  to  elect  a  school  committee. 
No  one  who  has  at  heart  the  true  interest  of  the  city  can  fail  to 
understand  the  need  for  the  election  of  capable  and  honest  men 
to  the  body  which  controls  and  which  conducts  our  schools. 
And  yet,  after  all,  this  is  only  at  best  the  first  step  in  the  prob- 
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lem.  The  school  committee  itself  is  a  part  of  a  system  which 
was  effective  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  long  since  obsolete.  At 
some  time  or  other,  and  in  some  way  or  other,  we  shall  need  to 
undertake  the  serious  consideration  of  what  the  school  shall 
endeavor  to  do  in  the  education  and  in  the  training  of  the  whole 
people,  and  for  the  solution  of  this  question  we  shall  need  to 
summon  to  our  aid,  not  only  those  who  are  intellectually  able 
and  intellectually  sincere,  but  those  who  represent,  as  well,  the 
convictions  and  the  aspirations  of  our  entire  citizenship. 

By  some  such  intelligent  effort  as  this,  and  only  in  some  such 
way,  shall  we  finally  come  to  a  solution  of  what  ought  to  be 
taught  in  a  system  of  popular  education;  and  only  by  such 
means  shall  we  arrive  at  a  solution  which  is  consistent,  rational, 
and  democratic,  and  which  shall  embody  in  it  with  a  fair  per¬ 
spective  that  which  aims  toward  a  wider  culture  of  the  soul, 
and  that  which  aims  toward  economic  efficiency.  In  any 
system  so  devised  by  thoughtful  and  representative  men  indus¬ 
trial  and  technical  schools,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  they 
are  to  serve,  will  assuredly  find  a  place. 

*  Henry  S.  Pritchett 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  LITTLE  RED  SCHOOLHOUSE 

Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  as  president  pf  Brown  University,  had 
spoken  that  long-anticipated  formula.  Pro  auctoritate  niihi 
commissa,  by  virtue  of  which  I  became  magister  in  a/rtihus. 
Not  a  mere  baccalanreus  in  artibiis,  for  those  members  of  the 
class  of  1858,  and  of  the  three  preceding  classes,  who  pursued 
what  was  called  the  full  course,  received  upon  graduation  the 
degree  of  magister  in  artibiis,  which  theretofore  had  been  re¬ 
served,  in  Brown,  as  well  as  in  other  universities,  for  such 
graduates  as  had  specially  distinguished  themselves,  as  is  still 
the  custom.  No  one  of  the  full-course  men  of  the  classes  men¬ 
tioned  ever  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  My  diploma  did  not, 
however,  specify  any  particular  “  Art  ”  of  which  I  was 
“  Master,”  and  it  therefore  remained  for  me  to  determine  that 
by  experiment,  and  my  first  essay  was  in  the  role  of  school¬ 
master. 

The  place  selected  for  trial  of  my  magisterial  ability  was 
what  was  then  known  as  “  The  Up  Island  School  ”  of  Eastport, 
Me.;  “the  jumping-ofif  place”  of  the  United  States;  Todd’s 
Head,  a  small  eastward  projection  of  Moose  Island,  upon  which 
Eastport  is  situated,  being  the  easternmost  point  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  this  republic,  unless  the  Philippines  are  really  a  part  of 
our  domain.  I  was  not  the  only  applicant  for  the  place  of 
teacher  of  the  Up-Island  School  for  the  winter  of  1858-59,  and 
the  fact  that  my  unsuccessful  competitor  was  the  nominee  of 
the  chairman  of  the  school  board  resulted  in  a  very  dramatic  in¬ 
cident,  as  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 
I  contracted  to  teach  the  school  for  a  term  of  sixteen  weeks  at  a 
salary  of  nine  dollars  per  week,  and  well  do  I  remember  that,, 
before  the  close  of  the  first  week,  I  had  become  very  certain  that 
I  was  going  to  earn  every  cent  of  that  stipend. 

The  schoolhouse  was  small  and  painted  red,  a  typical  “  Little 
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Red  Schoolhouse,”  and  in  no  particular,  unless  it  be  in  the  color 
of  the  outside  and  the  absolute  absence  of  all  means  of  health¬ 
ful  ventilation,  resembling  “  The  Big  Red  Schoolhouse  ”  of 
which  a  Buffalo  teacher  wrote  in  a  recent  number  of  this 
magazine.  It  stood  upon  a  slight  elevation,  at  the  right  of 
the  stage- road  running  north  across  the  island,  and  just  on  the 
edge  of  a  grove  of  pine  and  spruce  trees  thru  which  the  road 
passed  to  the  “  Carrying  Place  ”  just  beyond,  so  called  because 
there  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  make  a  short  cut,  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  by  carrying  their 
canoes  across  a  narrow  neck  of  land.  The  proximity  of  those 
spruce  trees,  whence  there  constantly  exuded  that  gum,  the 
chewing  of  which  in  school  is  by  the  unwritten  law  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  Maine  strictly  forbidden,  proved  a  source  of 
constant  vexation  to  “  the  master.”  By  that  title  the  teacher 
of  that  school  was  always  known  to  his  pupils,  thus  in  my  case, 
and  at  the  very  outset  of  my  career,  justifying  the  prophetic 
wisdom  of  the  faculty  of  Brown.  A  beardless  youth  of  twenty, 
weighing  about  126  pounds,  it  was  prophesied  by  some  of  my 
intimates  in  the  town  that  the  school  term  would  not  be  more 
than  half  finished  before  I  would  go  the  way  of  my  immediate 
predecessor,  thru  the  open  window  just  behind  my  desk  into  a 
convenient  snowdrift,  and  it  was  certainly  with  no  confident 
assurance  that  my  friends  would  prove  to  be  false  prophets 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  I  called  for  the  special  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  school,  about  half  an  hour  before  the  regular  time 
of  closing. 

I  saw  before  me  a  company  including  three  men,  one  of  them 
“  bearded  like  the  pard,”  and  each  several  years  my  senior;  sev¬ 
eral  young  women  of  about  the  same  age,  one  of  whom  seemed 
to  have  been  more  successful  than  Ponce  de  Leon  in  the  search 
for  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth,  for,  according  to  the 
records  of  the  school,  she  had  been  eighteen  years  old  for  five 
successive  years;  and  from  that,  grading  down  to  the  class 
sometimes,  in  those  times,  called  “  trundle-bed  trash.”  There 
were  forty  odd  of  such  pupils  to  whom  on  that  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  I  “  laid  down  the  law  ”  as  I  intended  to  administer  it  in 
that  school.  The  reins  of  discipline  I  had  allowed  to  hang 
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loosely  that  first  week  that  I  might  discover  the  disturbers  of 
the  peace  against  whom  I  must  fortify  myself.  I  thought  I 
had  found  out  the  boy  who  would  be  the  ringleader  in  any 
serious  trouble  I  might  have,  and  I  was  not  mistaken. 

There  were  no  electives  in  the  curriculum  of  that  school. 
“  Domestic  science  ”  was  studied  only  in  the  roasting  of  apples 
in  the  ashes  of  the  big  box  stove  at  the  noon  intermission,  and 
“  manual  training  ”  in  the  way  of  wood-carving  without  a 
teacher,  with  jackknives— on  the  sly — on  the  desks  of  the 
school,  and  “  drawing  from  nature  ”  was  pursued  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  caricatures  of  “  the  master,”  that  I  occasionally  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  slates  of  the  pupils.  The  course  of  study  was 
strictly  confined  to  the  three  “  R’s,”  and  several  of  the  oldest 
boys  did  nothing  but  “  cipher.”  They  had  been  attending  the 
school  for  several  years,  and  beginning  each  winter  with 
“  compound  numbers  ”  in  Ray’s  Arithmetic,  they  would 
“  cipher  ”  as  far  as  “  Cube  root,”  and  then,  when  school  closed, 
resuming  their  regular  vocation  of  fishing  for  cod  on  the  New¬ 
foundland  Banks  or  nearer  home,  they  would,  the  next  winter, 
return  to  school  and  go  over  the  same  ground. 

It  was  with  one  of  that  class  of  scholars,  a  man  about  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  who  sometimes  came  to  school  slightly  in¬ 
toxicated,  that  I  anticipated  trouble,  and  not  without  reason — 
of  which  more  anon.  In  my  harangue  on  that  first  Friday 
afternoon  I  stated  that  I  had  not  taken  charge  of  that  school 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  or  not  I  was  physically 
stronger  than  any  one  of  the  scholars ;  that  I  had  been  told  of 
what  had  befallen  the  teacher  who  was  there  the  winter  before, 
but  I  did  not  intend  to  have  any  such  trouble.  I  knew  that 
there  were  some  of  the  scholars  who  came  to  school  or  stayed 
at  home,  just  as  they  pleased,  the  parents  having  nothing  to  say 
about  their  attendance  or  absence;  but  that  most  of  the  scholars 
were  sent  to  school  by  their  parents.  Both  classes,  however, 
when  in  school  would  be  expected  to  obey  the  rules  of  the 
school ;  but  in  case  of  those  who  came  to  school  or  stayed  away 
as  they  chose,  if  I  found  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  obey 
the  rules,  I  would  not  attempt  by  punishment  to  make  them 
obedient,  I  would  simply  tell  them  to  leave  the  school  and  I 
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would  see  that  they  did  so.  As  to  those  scholars  for  whose 
conduct  in  school  I  was  responsible  to  parents  I  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  secure  their  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  school;  in 
the  first  instance,  by  moral  suasion ;  resorting  to  the  ferule  only 
in  extreme  cases.  When  the  school  was  dismissed  that  after¬ 
noon  I  noticed  a  good  deal  of  conference  among  the  older 
scholars,  with  considerable  laughter  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  boys  whose  disposition  to  be  troublesome  I  had  already 
detected. 

Nothing,  however,  of  special  interest  occurred  until  after  the 
Christmas  holidays,  when,  one  day,  having  rung  the  bell  at 
the  close  of  the  forenoon  recess  period,  the  big  boy  of  whom 
I  spoke  above  as  a  probable  ringleader  in  mischief,  with  four 
smaller  boys,  did  not  heed  the  summons,  but  continued  the 
snowballing  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged  when  I  rang 
the  bell.  A  few  moments  after  I  had  begun  the  first  recita¬ 
tion  after  recess,  those  four  boys  came,  stamping  the  snow  off 
their  feet  with  a  loud  noise,  into  the  coat  and  hat  room,  and 
then  filed  into  the  schoolroom ;  George  the  “  suspect,”  in  front, 
followed  by  his  four  companions  in  single  file,  each  one 
having  a  small  piece  of  pine  kindling,  split  at  one  end,  and  so 
pinched  on  to  his  coat-tail.  The  comical  procession  caused  a 
general  laugh  thru  the  school,  which,  however,  I  easily  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  went  on  with  the  recitation.  When  that  was 
finished  I  called  for  the  attention  of  the  school  and  said  to 
George :  George,  you  remember,  of  course,  what  I  said  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week  of  school,  about  scholars  who,  as  you 
do,  come  to  school  or  stay  away,  as  they  choose  to.  Now  you 
must  not  disturb  the  school  again,  as  you  did  to-day,  by  fasten¬ 
ing  those  sticks  on  those  boys’  coat-tails,  unless  you  want  to 
leave  the  school.”  “  Who  said  I  stuck  those  sticks  on  those 
boys?  ”  said  George.  “  Never  mind,”  said  I,  “  who  said  you 
did.  You  know  you  did,  and  that  is  enough.”  With  a  sort  of 
defiant  leer  on  his  face,  which  I  pretended  not  to  see  (I  was 
not  ready  to  deal  with  him  just  yet),  George  turned  to  the  boy 
across  the  aisle,  and  made  a  motion  in  my  direction  and  “  that 
incident  was  closed,”  as  the  diplomatists  say.  I  hoped  it  was 
closed,  but  I  was  rather  doubtful  about  it,  and  therefore  I  began 
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to  mature  plans  for  meeting  a  possible  crisis  in  the  history  of 
my  connection  with  that  school. 

To  attempt  to  put  George  out  of  the  school  vi  et  armis  would 
merely  be  to  make  myself  a  laughing  stock  for  the  school,  as 
I  would  certainly  precede  him  in  any  such  exit.  It  occurred  to 
me  to  attempt  to  frighten  him  into  leaving,  if  the  time  came 
when  I  must  enforce  with  him  the  rule  that  I  had  laid  down. 
I  decided  to  get  a  pistol,  keep  it  in  my  desk  (unloaded),  take 
care  that  it  should  be  seen  by  the  scholars,  many  of  whom,  espe¬ 
cially  certain  of  the  girls,  gathered  about  the  “  master’s  ”  desk 
at  recess  and  chatted  with  him ;  sometimes  offering  him  spruce 
gum — in  one  instance,  already  well  masticated — and  other  like 
“  delicacies?  ” 

At  such  times,  by  opening  the  drawer  where  the  copy-books 
and  the  “  rod  of  correction,”  in  the  shape  of  a  long  and  rather 
thick  black  walnut  ruler,  were  kept,  I  could  reveal  to  curious 
eyes  the  presence  of  the  pistol,  which  I  knew  would  be  talked 
about  by  all  the  scholars,  so  that  George  would  soon  be  told 
that  “  the  master’s  got  a  pistol  in  his  desk.”  I  spoke  to  one  of 
the  school  board  of  my  trouble  with  the  boy,  and  of  what  I 
anticipated,  and  how  I  intended  to  attempt  to  cow  the  mischief- 
maker,  if  worst  came  to  worst.  I  could,  however,  get  no  en¬ 
couragement  from  him,  but  was  told  that,  if  I  used  the  pistol  in 
any  way,  it  must  be  upon  my  own  responsibility.  I  borrowed 
of  a  friend  a  Colt’s  revolver  and  took  it  to  school  with  me,  and 
placed  it  in  the  drawer  of  the  table  behind  which  I  sat.  George 
was  one  of  the  most  irregular  scholars  in  the  matter  of  attend¬ 
ance,  and  up  to  that  time  he  had  been  absent  about  two  days 
out  of  every  week.  This  time  he  was  absent  for  nearly  a  week, 
but  the  second  day  after  his  return  the  procession,  with  the 
sticks  dangling  from  their  coat-tails,  filed  into  the  room  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  after  the  recess  bell  had  been  rung.  In  his  role 
of  mischief-maker  George  displayed  no  versatility.  He  was 
not  a  genius  in  deviltry.  When  I  had  secure<l  the  attention 
of  the  school  I  pulled  open  the  drawer  in  which  was  the  pistol — 
which,  as  I  had  expected  would  be  the  case,  had  been  noticed  by 
a  number  of  the  scholars  as  they  stood  chatting  with  me  at 
recess — and  putting  my  hand  in  I  took  hold  of  it;  but,  as  I  did 
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so,  I  changed  my  plan  of  procedure.  Turning  to  George,  I  said, 
“  I  believe  I  told  you,  George,  when  you  played  that  trick  with 
the  stick  the  first  time,  that  if  you  did  it  again  you  would  have 
to  leave  the  school;  but  I  think  I’ll  give  you  one  more  chance. 
This  is  the  last  time,  however,  that  you  will  disturb  the  school 
in  this  way.  If  you  do  anything  of  this  kind  again,  you  will 
leave  the  school  at  once.”  “  I  guess  I’ll  stay  in  this  school  as 
long  as  I  want  to;  my  father  pays  taxes,”  was  George’s  re¬ 
joinder.  I  replied,  “  I  don’t  care  what  taxes  your  father  pays. 
If  you  stay  in  this  school,  you  must  obey  the  rules.”  “  You 
can’t  make  me,”  said  George. 

There  our  colloquy  ended,  and  George  was  absent  the  next 
day.  He  was  absent  for  a  week  or  more,  and  I  was  told  that 
he  had  gone  “  logging  ”  up  in  the  Maine  timber  forests.  As 
the  report  was  confirmed  by  one  or  two  of  the  scholars  of 
whom  I  made  inquiry  I  congratulated  myself  upon  having 
escaped  from  that  anticipated  crisis,  and  returned  the  revolver 
to  the  friend  from  whom  I  had  borrowed  it.  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  my  dismay  when  the  day  after  my  disarmament  George 
walked  into  the  school.  The  rumor  of  his  having  gone 
logging  ”  was  false,  and  I  saw  the  dreaded  crisis  near  at 
hand,  when  I  was  wholly  unprepared  to  meet  it.  I  thought  at 
once  that  no  one  in  the  school  knew  that  the  pistol  had  been 
returned,  and  perhaps  as  when  there  it  was  not  loaded,  and  my 
purpose  had  been  only  to  frighten  the  fellow,  I  might  scare  him 
just  as  effectually  by  pretending  to  draw  a  pistol  as  by  actually 
drawing  one  that  was  not  loaded.  At  any  rate  I  was  at  the  end 
of  my  career  as  teacher  of  that  school,  if  I  could  not  scare  that 
big  bully  out  of  that  room  that  day,  for  I  “  felt  it  in  my  bones,” 
almost  literally,  that  the  stick  trick  would  be  repeated ;  and  sure 
enough,  at  the  afternoon  recess,  George  with  three  followers, 
each  decorated  as  on  former  occasions,  came  stamping  noisily 
up  the  outside  steps,  thru  the  coatroom,  and  into  the  school¬ 
room  as  I  was  hearing  a  recitation  in  geography.  When  I  had 
finished  the  recitation  (I  wanted  all  the  time  I  could  get  to 
brace  up  ”  for  the  encounter)  I  turned  to  the  mischief-maker 
(I  had  noticed,  when  he  came  to  school  in  the  morning,  that  he 
was  a  little  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  in  his  case  the 
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truth  of  the  saying,  “  when  the  wine  is  in  the  wit  is  out,”  I 
think  worked  in  my  favor)  and  said,  with  forced  deliberation 
and  calmness,  for  I  was  beginning  to  tremble,  “  George,  put 
up  your  books  and  leave  this  school.”  To  which  he  replied  very 
insolently,  “  I’ll  leave  this  school  when  I  get  ready.”  “  Yes,” 
said  I,  “  you  will,  and  that  will  be  when  I  am  ready  to  have 
you  go,”  and  taking  out  my  watch  I  laid  it  on  the  table.  Then, 
opening  the  drawer,  I  put  my  hand  in  where  I  was  quite  certain 
that  my  antagonist  believed  I  had  a  loaded  pistol,  saying,  as  I 
did  so,  “  I’ll  give  you  just  three  minutes  to  put  up  those  books 
and  go  out  of  that  door.”  George  made  no  reply  to  that, 
which  I  considered  to  be  a  favorable  sign.  My  hand  in  that 
drawer,  with  only  the  copy-books  and  ruler  for  company,  was 
shaking  like  a  whole  grove  of  aspens,  and  each  one  of  those 
minutes  seemed  120  seconds  long.  George  made  no  move¬ 
ment  for  nearly  two  minutes,  but  then,  as  I  drew  the  drawer 
open  a  little  further,  and  moved  back  from  the  table,  he  began 
his  preparations  for  departure.  Taking  out  his  atlas  first,  he 
put  on  top  of  that  his  slate,  and  then  his  other  books,  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  about  3^4  minutes  (I  was  not  particular  about 
seconds  after  I  saw  him  begin  to  go),  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
door,  which  he  took  pains  to  slam  with  great  violence  as  he 
closed  it  behind  him. 

“And  then  I  fainted”?  If  I  had  been  a  schoolmarm,  I 
suppose  that  is  the  way  it  would  have  been  recorded,  but  by  the 
time  my  triumph  was  complete  I  had  nearly  recovered  my  self- 
possession;  the  room  was  very  warm  and  I  was  in  a  profuse 
perspiration;  but  I  was  ready  in  a  few  moments  to  resume 
my  regular  duties.  What  I  would  have  done  had  I  not  been 
able  to  scare  the  bully.  I’ve  never  yet  been  able  to  decide. 

I  was,  however,  to  meet  George  once  more  and  with  a  most 
astonishing  result.  A  few  days  after  his  exit  from  the  school, 
and  as  I  was  driving  into  town  in  the  twilight  of  a  beautiful 
winter’s  day,  I  met  George  trudging  towards  me  thru  the  deep 
snow.  He  hailed  me  as  I  was  about  to  pass  him,  and  coming 
up  to  the  sleigh,  he  amazed  me  by  saying,  “  Mr.  Nelson,  I’m 
sorry  that  I  gave  you  so  much  trouble  this  winter.  If  I  was 
coming  back  to  school  again,  I  would  behave  myself;  but  I’m 
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going  logging  for  the  rest  of  the  winter,  and  can’t  come  even  if 
you’d  let  me.”  I  was  too  much  surprised  to  do  more  than 
kindly  accept  the  apology  as  made,  and  tell  the  apologist  that  I 
hoped  he  would  remember  what  he  had  just  said  if  he  went  to 
school  another  winter.  He  promised  to  do  so,  and  I  drove  on. 
I  found  it  very  difficult  to  make  my  friends  in  town  believed 
that  that  fellow  had  ever  apologized. 

But  my  troubles  did  not  end  with  the  expulsion  of  “  the 
worst  boy  that  ever  went  to  the  Up  Island  School,”  as  many 
of  his  neighbors  called  him.  The  records  of  the  school  showed 
that  about  the  ist  of  February  in  each  year  the  older  scholars 
began  to  drop  out :  the  boys  to  help  their  fathers  get  ready  for 
the  summer’s  fishing,  and  the  girls  to  help  in  extra  work  about 
the  house.  It  was  so  the  winter  of  1858-59,  but  to  no  greater 
extent  than  in  previous  years.  I  was  not,  however,  popular 
with  the  patrons  of  the  school,  chiefly  because,  having  begun 
with  “  boarding  around  ”  among  them,  I  found  the  too  fre¬ 
quent  appearance  on  the  bill  of  fare  of  salt  pork  cooked 
in  different  styles  as  the  pi^ce  de  resistance — resistance 
in  more  than  the  Frenchy  sense — and  of  molasses  as  the 
“  sweetening  ”  for  very  poor  Rio  coffee  so  repulsive  that  I  gave 
it  up,  after  a  few  weeks’  trial,  and  went  to  board  in  town  with 
my  uncle.  From  that  it  was  argued  that  “  the  new  master  is 
stuck  up,”  “  he  can’t  associate  with  us,  he  wants  to  keep  com¬ 
pany  with  the  quality.” 

I  now  began  to  hear  of  complaints  having  been  presented  to 
the  trustees  about  my  conduct  of  the  school,  but  all  very  indefi¬ 
nite  in  their  nature.  One  day,  however,  when  there  remained 
but  a  little  more  than  three  weeks  of  the  sixteen  for  which  I  had 
contracted,  I  received  a  very  curt  note  from  the  chairman  of 
the  school  board,  telling  me  that  the  school  would  be  closed  on 
the  following  Friday.  “  Rather  sudden  this,”  said  I,  “  and  I 
wonder  what  it  means.”  Upon  asking  my  uncle,  whom  I 
found  that  afternoon  in  his  law  office,  for  the  explanation  of 
such  sudden  action,  he  told  me  that  a  good  many  complaints 
had  been  made  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  (none  of  the  other 
members  had  heard  any)  of  partiality  that  I  showed  in  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  school,  and  in  my  arrangement  of  classes;  but  that 
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when,  the  day  before,  the  board  had  begun  to  discuss  the  matter, 
he  left,  being  an  interested  party,  and  he  did  not  know  that  they 
had  decided  to  close  the  school  until  I  showed  him  the  note 
from  the  chairman.  “  What  is  the  law  about  this  matter?” 
said  1.  “  I  contracted  to  teach  that  school  for  sixteen  weeks. 

Can  the  board  close  the  school  before  that  time,  without  paying 
me  for  the  entire  term  ?  ”  “  There’s  a  copy  of  the  Revised 

Statutes  of  the  State  of  Maine,”  replied  my  uncle,  pointing  to  a 
large  book  lying  near  me.  “  I  guess  you  can  find  the  law,  if 
you  try  hard ;  but  this  comes  from  your  not  ‘  boarding 
around  ’  among  your  scholars,  and  playing  ‘  Copenhagen  ’  and 
‘  drop  the  handkerchief  ’  with  the  big  girls.  You  will  remem¬ 
ber  I  told  you  you  had  better  not  come  into  town.”  “  Yes,” 
said  I,  “  I  remember  that;  but  I  find  here  that  the  law  says  very 
plainly  that,  when  complaints  are  made  about  a  teacher,  the 
school  board  must  make  a  thoro,  public,  and  impartial  investi¬ 
gation  of  such  charges,  l^efore  they  can  discharge  him.” 
”  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  ”  said  my  uncle.  “I 
think,”  I  replied,  “  that  I  will  sit  down  here  and  write  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  citing  this  statute  and  telling  him  that 
he  has  violated  the  law  in  writing  me  that  note;  but  that,  as  I 
am  not  in  love  with  that  school  nor  with  any  one  of  my  scholars, 
I  will  close  the  school  on  Friday  next,  if  the  board  will  pay  me 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  for  which  I  contracted.” 
“  Well,”  said  my  uncle,  as  a  quiet  smile  stole  over  his  face, 
“  you  have  said  that  you  intend  to  be  a  lawyer.  I  think  you 
will  make  a  good  one.” 

I  left  that  note  at  the  house  of  the  chairman  of  the  school 
board  that  same  evening,  and  the  next  afternoon,  as  I  was 
walking  in  from  school,  I  met  that  official,  who  said,  as  he 
halted  me,  “  I  understand  from  your  note,  Mr.  Nelson,  that 
you  want  a  trial.”  “  Then  you  misunderstand  me,  sir,”  I  re¬ 
plied.  ”  The  law  requires  you  to  give  me  a  trial  before  you 
discharge  me.  If  you  want  to  close  the  school  without  paying 
me  for  sixteen  weeks  you  must  give  me  a  trial ;  but,  as  I  don’t 
know  what  charges  have  been  preferred  against  me,  I  don’t  ask 
for  it.”  “  Well,”  said  the  chairman,  with  evident  vexation  at 
my  not  falling  into  his  little  trap,  “  you  tell  the  school  that  on 
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Saturday  afternoon  next,  at  three  o’clock,  all  the  patrons  of  the 
school  that  have  any  complaint  to  make  of  the  way  you  have 
been  conducting  the  school,  must  be  present  at  the  schoolhouse 
and  tell  what  they  have  to  find  fault  with.  Tell  them  that  the 
school  board  is  going  to  give  you  a  trial  at  that  time.”  “  All 
right,  sir,”  I  said.  “  I  will  do  so.” 

On  Friday,  just  before  closing  school,  I  made  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  “  the  trial,”  as  directed,  asking  the  scholars  to 
be  sure  and  give  notice  of  the  meeting  to  all  those  parents  who 
did  not  like  the  way  I  had  been  conducting  the  school.  “  My 
friends,”  said  I,  “  will  not  need  any  urging,  they  will  all  be 
here,  I  know;  but  be  sure  and  tell  all  the  fathers  and  mothers 
who  have  any  fault  to  find  with  me,  to  come.” 

At  3  p.  M.  the  next  day  the  schoolhouse  was  well  filled. 
The  school  board  were  all  there,  the  first  time  several  of  them 
had  visited  (?)  the  school.  All  the  scholars,  including  many 
of  those  who  had  left  the  school,  were  present,  and  fathers  and 
mothers  were  out  in  full  force.  The  chairman  called  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  order  and  stated  that  several  of  the  parents  whose  chil¬ 
dren  were  attending  that  school  had  been  “  to  the  board  ”  with 
complaints  about  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Nelson  taught.  That 
was  not  true,  however,  except  as  he  represented  "  the  board.” 
Then,  turning  to  me,  he  said,  ”  Perhaps  we  may  as  well  hear 
what  Mr.  Nelson  has  to  say,  and  then  we  may  hear  from  those 
present  who  have  complaints  to  make.”  ”  In  vain  is  the  net 
spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird,”  is  a  Scripture  proverb  that  I 
then  and  there  illustrated.  I  did  not  step  into  that  net.  It 
was  ”  too  much  in  evidence,”  so  to  speak.  I  replied,  ”  That 
would,  I  think,  be  a  very  strange  way  to  proceed.  I  am  on 
trial;  but  I  cannot  defend  myself  until  I  hear  the  charges.  Let 
those  fathers  who  have  been  to  you,  sir,  complaining  about  me, 
repeat  their  complaints  here,  and  I  will  answer.  That  is  the 
only  way  to  proceed  with  this  business.”  Again  the  chairman 
had  failed  to  entangle  the  teacher  whom  the  board  had  selected 
in  preference  to  his  nominee,  and  he  spoke  with  some  petulance 
when  he  said,  “  Well,  then,  suppose,  Mr.  Jones,  you  tell  the 
board  and  this  company  what  you  told  me  the  other  day  about 
Mr.  Nelson  not  hearing  your  boys  read  and  spell  every  day.” 
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Jones  rose  with  considerable  hesitation  to  make  his  complaint 
before  such  a  large  and  august  assembly,  and  right  glad  was  I 
that  he  was  the  first  complainant.  He  said  his  boys  came  home 
from  school  sometimes  and  said  that  the  teacher  hadn’t 
“  readum  ”  or  “  speltum  ”  (that  was  the  way  he  expressed  it) 
at  all  that  day.  “  Did  your  boys  tell  you,  Mr.  Jones,”  said  I, 
“  that  the  reason  I  had  not  heard  them  read  or  spell  that  day 
was  because  they  had  been  playing  truant?  ”  “  No,”  said  Mr. 

Jones.  “  My  boys  don’t  play  truant.”  “  Perhaps  you  think 
so,  Mr.  Jones,  but” — turning  to  the  school  register — “  here  is 
the  record,”  and  I  read  off  the  number  of  times  those  boys  had 
been  absent  from  school  during  that  winter.  There  was  not  a 
week  during  which  they  had  been  present  every  day.  I  was 
rather  sorry  for  those  boys,  for  I  could  see  that  they  were  likely 
to  get  a  taste  of  something  worse  than  that  walnut  ruler  with 
which  their  truancy  had  made  them  so  well  acquainted.  The 
prosecution  was  balked  at  the  start;  but  the  chairman  called  on 
another  complainant  whose  charge  was  that  I  feruled  the  boys, 
but  never  punished  the  girls  in  that  way.  My  defense  to  that 
was  to  quote  Shakspere,  saying,  as  I  turned  toward  the  chair¬ 
man,  “  I  plead  guilty  to  that;  but,  Mr.  Chairman, 

“  ‘  The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.' 

I’ve  had  good  order  in  the  school  without  feruling  the  girls, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  have  Ireen  very  obedient  to  the  rules.” 

The  prosecution  did  not  attempt  to  make  anything  of  that 
complaint,  but  when  the  next  father  who  had  carried  his 
grievance  to  the  board  was  called  on  to  rise  and  present  his 
case,  he  said,  “  I  aint  got  nothing  to  say,”  which  prorluced  such 
a  laugh  that  the  prosecution  was  at  once  turned  into  a  farce,  and 
the  chairman  was  about  to  dismiss  the  assembly  when  I  said, 
“  Wait  a  moment,  if  you  please.  I  think  it  is  my  turn  now,” 
and  calling  upon  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  scholars  still  in  at¬ 
tendance  I  said,  “  William,  how  long  have  you  been  coming 
to  this  school?”  “This  is  the  sixth  winter,”  he  replied. 
“  Well,  then,  as  compared  with  the  school  in  previous  winters, 
what  kind  of  discipline  have  we  had  in  this  school  ?  ”  “  Well. 
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since  you  got  rid  of  George,”  replied  William,  “  we’ve  had  the 
best  order  I  ever  seen  in  this  school.”  I  did  not  stop  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  grammar  of  his  statement,  but  asked  him  one  more 
question,  the  answer  to  which  I  was  confident  would  close  the 
case  in  my  interest.  “  William,”  said  I,  “  how  have  you  got 
along  in  your  studies  this  winter?  ”  “  I  never  learned  so  much 

any  winter  before  as  I  learned  this  winter.”  Turning  to  the 
chairman,  I  said,  “  That  is  the  end  of  my  defense.”  His  reply 
was  to  say  to  the  assembly,  “  The  school  will  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  quarter.  You  are  dismissed.”  As  my  uncle  and  I 
drove  into  town  that  night  we  passed  by  a  stor6  where  was 
standing  a  mutual  friend,  who  was  an  ardent  champion  of 
mine  in  the  contest,  which  was  of  course  the  town’s  talk,  and 
in  answer  to  his  hail,  “  Hello,  Hayden !  how  did  it  come  out?  ” 
my  uncle  replied,  “  All  right,  we  deposed  the  pope.” 

There  were  other  incidents  connected  with  my  winter  in  the 
“  Up  Island  School  ”  that  were  noteworthy,  but  this  autobi¬ 
ographical  sketch  has  already  filled  as  many  pages  of  the 
Review  as -the  editor  can  spare  for  this  purpose,  so  I  will  tres¬ 
pass  no  further. 

A.  H.  Nelson 

Chicago,  Ii.l, 
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Lessons  in  physical  geography — By  Charles  R.  Dryer.  New  York : 
American  Book  Company,  1901.  430  p.,  with  347  figures  in  the  text,  and 

several  maps.  $1.00. 

Modern  secondary  texts  in  physical  geography  must  .be 
judged  from  several  standpoints:  as  to  their  practicability 
under  existing  conditions  in  secondary  schools;  as  to  their 
scientific  accuracy  and  their  value  in  laying  a  strong  scientific 
foundation  in  physical  geography,  on  which  later  work  may 
be  founded;  and,  associated  with  this  second  point,  as  to  their 
value  for  meeting  the  requirements  for  college  entrance. 
Whatever  the  standpoint  from  which  written,  the  book  must  be 
agreeable  reading,  must  be  helpfully  illustrated  with  pertinent 
figures  and  plates  that  are  well  reproduced,  and  must  be  spaced 
in  such  a  way  that  the  several  topics  receive  their  due  amount 
of  attention. 

In  some  ways  Dr.  Dryer’s  Lessons  in  physical  geography 
meets  the  requirements  mentioned  remarkably  well,  and  in 
some  ways  the  book  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  book  is 
written  inductively  and  is  well  spaced,  the  order  followed  being 
one  that  any  teacher  could  follow  without  embarrassment. 
The  book  covers  the  four  divisions  of  the  subject  approved  by 
the  Sub-Committee  on  Physical  Geography  of  the  Committee 
on  College  Entrance  Requirements  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  with  a  summary  chapter  on  “  Life,”  treating  the 
distribution  of  life  largely  from  the  standpoint  of  relation  to  the 
environment.  Perhaps  the  most  commendable  and  useful  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  book  is  the  series  of  “  Practical  exercises,”  giving 
suggestions  for  individual  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Some 
of  these  exercises  are  eminently  original  and  most  of  them  are 
very  practical,  even  for  those  schools  where  opportunities  for 
field  work  are  necessarily  limited.  Practical  as  the  book  is  in 
general  plan  and  in  certain  details,  it  is  disappointing  to  find 
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that  the  author  has  not  distanced  his  rivals  in  making  a  book 
especially  available  for  the  first  two  high-school  years,  for  the 
reason  that  it  must  evidently  be  many  years  before  the  subject 
can  appropriately  be  included  in  the  last  years  of  most  second¬ 
ary  schools. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  beginning  secondary  pupil  the 
book  is,  on  the  whole,  not  successful.  The  text  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear  and  simple  in  its  treatment,  and  terminology  is  too 
apparent.  Dr.  Dryer  has  reduced  the  number  of  terms  found 
in  some  physical  geographies,  but  he  has  substituted  new  ones 
that  are  of  doubtful  value  or  need.  “  Mantle  rock  ”  is  not  an 
appealing  substitute  for  waste  or  detritus,  and  the  beginner 
does  not  need  either  “  centrosphere,”  “  lithosphere,”  “  bio¬ 
sphere,”  or  “  psychosphere,” — to  give  a  few  instances.  Our 
texts  are  too  full  of  terminology,  as  indeed  is  perhaps  the 
science  as  a  whole. 

The  book  can  in  general  be  relied  on  as  being  accurate  as  to 
principle  and  fact — a  very  strong  point,  in  which  it  surpasses 
most  of  the  other  books  in  the  field.  There  are  a  few  slips  and 
a  few  questionable  facts;  but  they  are  in  the  minority.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  drainage  the  author  uses  the  term  “  rejuvenation  ”  to 
apply  to  streams  that  have  been  increased  in  power  by  eleva¬ 
tion  and  to  land  surfaces  that  have  been  refaced  by  accumula¬ 
tions  such  as  glacial  drift;  when  from  the  standpoint  of 
drainage  the  effects  in  the  two  instances  are  strongly  con¬ 
trasted.  “  Drift  ”  is  applied  to  all  transported  detritus,  when 
in  general  usage  it  is  applied  to  glacial  accumulations  only. 
A  “  consequent  ”  stream  is  said  to  become  a  “  subsequent  ” 
stream  when  it  has  become  “  adjusted,”  making  subsequent  and 
adjusted  synonymous,  which  is  contrary  to  priority  and  usage. 
Filled  valleys  are  called  alluvial  plains,  when  the  slopes  and 
the  method  of  origin  are  strikingly  different.  The  author  has 
evidently  avoided  purposely  certain  fundamental  terms  in 
physiography,  such  as  “  monadnocks  ”  and  “  peneplain.” 
“  Relict  mountains,”  which  is  not  an  inviting  substitute,  is 
given  apparently  in  place  of  monadnock,  and  peneplain  is  used 
to  apply  to  an  old  plain  only,  when  it  is  generally  used  to  apply 
to  all  old  land  forms,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was 
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first  used  to  apply  to  old  mountains.  The  problem  of  termi¬ 
nology  for  secondary  physical  geography  is  still  unsolved. 

It  would  seem  rational  to  include  the  terms  most  used  in  the 
literature  of  the  subject  and  to  present  them  in  such  a  way 
that  the  student  would  gain  from  his  study  the  power  of  inter¬ 
preting  the  literature;  but  thus  far  terms  have  been  too  many, 
too  few,  or  not  carefully  used. 

It  should  be  strongly  emphasized,  however,  that  the  life  side 
of  the  book  is  unusually  well  done.  In  fact,  it  would  be  hard 
to  improve  upon  it.  The  illustrations  are  well  chosen,  perti¬ 
nent  to  the  text,  and  unusually  well  reproduced.  From  this 
standpoint  the  book  seems  to  the  present  reviewer  the  best  in 
the  field.  Another  aspect  of  the  book  that  deserves  strong 
commendation  is  the  series  of  appendices,  devoted  to  the 
“  Equipment  of  a  geographical  laboratory  “  Meteorological 
instruments  and  their  use”;  “  The  construction  of  a  weather 
map  ”;  and  “  Reference  books.”  The  took  closes  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  inclusive  index.  Teachers  will  find  the  list  of  refer¬ 
ence  books  particularly  helpful,  because  not  over-inclusive,  but 
judiciously  and  scientifically  chosen. 

As  a  whole,  the  book  is  a  strong  competitor  in  the  field  it 
occupies;  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement.  The 
book  is  interesting  from  the  method  of  presentation  adopted, 
and  valuable  because  it  emphasizes  in  a  practical  way  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  problems  of  laboratory  work.  The  author  has 
avowedly  written  for  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupil,  and  per¬ 
haps  some  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  book  may  be  traced  to  that 
cause.  The  history  of  the  last  ten  years  in  elementary  and 
secondary  geography  has  shown  conclusively,  it  would  seem, 
that  it  is  inadvisable  to  attempt  such  a  contrasted  task  in  one 
text. 

Richard  E.  Dodge 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 

The  art  of  teaching — By  Emerson  E.  White,  LL.  D.  New  York:  American 

Book  Co.,  1901.  306  p.  $1.00. 

This  volume,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  aims  to  supplement  the 
author’s  Elements  of  pedagogy,  which  “  has  been  so  widely 
useful  in  establishing  sound  principles  of  teaching.”  The  first 
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175  pages  are  devoted  to  general  topics,  as  the  aims,  principles, 
and  methods  of  teaching,  while  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
book  treats  of  individual  studies,  especially  language,  arith¬ 
metic,  and  geography. 

The  book  possesses  numerous  merits,  perhaps  the  one  most 
prominent  being  its  emphasis  upon  the  need  of  definite  aims  in 
F  all  instruction.  This  need  is  frequently  mentioned,  but  is  espe¬ 
cially  urged  on  p.  22,  55,  87.  P.  72-74,  inclusive,  contain  ex¬ 
cellent  statements  in  regard  to  analytic  and  synthetic  methods, 
showing  the  relative  uselessness  of  these  terms ;  and  in  numer¬ 
ous  places  (especially  p.  82-89  and  277)  the  author’s  condem¬ 
nation  of  mere  word  repetition  is  forcibly  expressed.  The  in¬ 
appropriateness  for  the  elementary  school  of  a  logical  order  of 
facts  is  well  stated  (p.  106-107).  Numerous  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  need  and  nature  of  teachers’  preparation 
are  presented  (p.  105-16);  the  characteristics  of  good  ques¬ 
tions  are  clearly  stated,  altho,  unfortunately,  illustrations  are 
wanting;  and  the  general  neglect  in  our  schools  of  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  facts  covered  in  instruction  is  discussed  (p.  1 13-15). 
Certainly,  as  stated  in  the  text,  German  teachers  excel  us  in 
this  last  respect,  and  a  good  portion  of  the  knowledge  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  pupils  is  lost  because,  owing  to  love  of  the  for¬ 
ward  movement  in  instruction,  we  either  forget  or  refuse  to 
retrace  the  ground  covered,  and  to  clinch  facts  by  careful  re¬ 
capitulations  and  summaries.  The  author’s  insistence  upon 
more  attention  to  basal  or  primary  ideas  is  still  another  merit 
(p.  235,  276).  One  of  our  faults  in  geography  has  been  the 
omission  of  those  facts  which  can  be  observed  at  home  and 
which  are  fundamental  to  the  later  study  of  geography.  Other 
fields  have  been  neglected  in  this  respect  as  well  as  home 
geography. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  volume  contains  a  number  of  strik¬ 
ing  defects.  The  author  presents  the  main  ideas  of  general 
method,  under  the  headings,  “  A  trinity  of  aims,”  “  A  trinity 
of  principles,”  and  “  A  trinity  of  processes,”  thereby  immedi¬ 
ately  awakening  a  suspicion  that  he  is  mainly  in  quest  of 
trinities. 

The  three  aims  are  knowledge,  power,  and  skill;  power 
being  “  used  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  mental  or  intellectual 
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power”  (p.  29),  and  skill  being  discussed  almost  solely  with 
reference  to  the  school  arts,  as  reading,  number,  language, 
writing,  drawing,  etc.  (p.  30,  31). 

What  trinity  of  principles  might  be  considered  as  constitut¬ 
ing  a  summary  of  psychology  as  applied  to  teaching?  They 
are  the  following :  ( i )  “  Knowledge  can  be  taught  only  by 
occasioning  the  proper  activities  of  the  learner’s  mind  ”  (p. 
34);  (2)  “The  several  mental  powers  can  be  developed  only 
by  occasioning  their  appropriate  activities”  (p.  39);  (3) 
“  Skill  in  any  school  art  is  trained  by  practice  under  the  inspi¬ 
ration  and  guidance  of  clear  ideals  ”  (p.  48).  These  are  de¬ 
clared  to  be  “  the  three  guiding  principles  of  the  teaching  art 
(P-  32). 

The  trinity  of  processes  includes  instruction,  drilling,  and 
testing,  which  are  said  to  cover  all  the  activities  involved  in 
teaching  (p.  52).  Instruction,  as  here  defined,  refers  only  to 
that  kind  of  teaching  “  whose  guiding  end  is  knowledge,  or 
power  related  to  knowledge,  or  skill  in  any  school  art  ”  (p. 
102).  Whatever  exercises  aim  “to  make  impressions  upon 
the  sensibility,  to  awaken  feeling,  to  quicken  the  moral  sense,  to 
cultivate  aesthetic  taste,  to  stimulate  the  imagination,  etc.  .  . 
tho  attractive  and  useful,  are  not  instruction”  (p.  102-103). 
“  Drill  has  for  its  chief  end  the  training  of  power  and  skill, 
especially  in  the  several  school  arts.”  “  In  elementary  schools 
the  drill  absorbs  fully  three-fifths  of  teaching  time  and  effort  ” 
(P-  53)- 

The  style  of  much  of  the  first  half  of  the  volume  is  indicated 
by  the  following  quotation  (p.  33) :  “  Knowledge  is  the  result 
of  the  act  of  knowing;  the  mind  puts  forth  the  act  of  knowing 
and  knowledge  is  the  result  or  product.  Hence  the  mind  ac¬ 
quires  knowledge  by  its  own  activity,  not  by  the  activity  of  an¬ 
other  mind.  Knowledge  is  possessed  by  no  mind  that  does 
not  put  forth  the  act  of  knowing.  In  the  absence  of  this  know¬ 
ing  activity,  the  mind  cannot  acquire  knowledge.”  The 
author  does  not  put  forth  the  same  effort  to  be  clear  in  the  later 
chapters — tho  there  is  no  reason  for  complaint  on  account  of 
obscurity. 

Now,  as  to  a  closer  consideration  of  the  value  of  the  above 
outline.  Is  it  not  strange  that  neither  social  service,  nor 
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executive  ability,  nor  a  responsive  nature,  nor  a  many-sided 
interest,  nor  a  sound  judgment — that  not  one  of  these  is  plainly 
included  among  the  aims  in  teaching?  Scarcely  one  of  them 
is  referred  to  in  the  discussion  of  aims. 

Would  it  not  be  difficult  to  word  three  more  formal  and  bar¬ 
ren  principles  of  teaching  than  the  three  given?  The  terms 
“  proper  activities  ”  and  “  appropriate  activity  ”  could  not  well 
be  more  vagtie,  tho  they  are  included  in  the  statements  of  laws. 
And  what  do  the  first  two  principles  mean  more  than  that  the 
learner  must  do  as  much  of  the  work  himself  as  possible,  if  he 
is  to  acquire  knowledge  and  develop  mental  power?  Did  not 
Herbert  Spencer  state  this  fact  more  clearly,  nearly  fifty  years 
ago  ?  What  about  some  principle  touching  the  need  of  motive 
on  the  part  of  the  learner  ?  What  about  apperception,  impres¬ 
sion,  and  expression,  and  others? 

Further,  if  it  is  true  that  “  the  awakening  of  feeling,  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  aesthetic  taste,  the  stimulation  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,”  do  not  belong  to  instruction,  where  do  they  belong? 
Why  should  not  ideas  be  regarded  as  a  prominent  means  of 
bringing  these  ends  about  ? 

There  are  other  surprises.  In  the  very  chapter  discussing 
“  the  three  guiding  principles  of  the  teaching  art,”  the  author 
asserts  (p.  35)  that  “  there  can  be  no  universal  or  even  general 
method  of  teaching.”  The  writer  of  this  review  took  this  to 
be  a  misprint  until  he  found  the  same  assertion  elsewhere. 
“  Even  induction  and  deduction  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
general  method,”  says  the  author  (p.  75).  “Only  inductive 
knowledge  can  be  taught  inductively,  and  only  deductive 
knowledge  can  be  taught  deductively  ”  (p.  75).  “  Perceptive 

knowledge  is  required  [acquired]  by  perception;  representa¬ 
tive  knowledge  thru  memory  and  imagination,  and  thought 
knowledge  by  thinking,  including  generalization,  judging,  and 
reasoning”  (p.  59).  What  about  the  psychology  underlying 
such  a  classification  of  knowledge? 

As  to  the  discussion  of  special  subjects — literature  is  dealt 
with  under  the  head  of  language  training,  and  is  discussed  as 
tho  its  primary  and  perhaps  sole  object  were  to  develop  facility 
and  excellence  of  expression,  rather  than  a  love  for  literature. 
Nature-study  is  considered  in  the  same  light.  Geography  is 
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conceived  of  as  descriptive  and  static,  rather  than  causal  and 
dynamic.  And  arithmetic  is  treated  without  suggestion  of  a 
great  need  for  more  motive  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

Altogether,  so  far  as  it  is  good,  the  book  is  a  collection  of 
fairly  well  established  and  clearly  stated  views;  and  possesses 
the  average  worth  of  such  books  for  teachers.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  too  abstract  and  uninteresting  (especially  the 
first  half)  for  young  students  in  education,  and  not  deep 
enough  for  advanced  students.  The  most  remarkable  fact 
about  it  is  that  it  has  appeared  in  these  times.  The  problem 
of  correlation,  for  example,  is  left  in  about  the  same  state  in 
which  the  author  discovered  it  six  years  ago,  the  watchword 
being  “  co-ordination  of  studies  excludes  subordination  ”  (p. 
77)  — this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  even  specialists  in  geog¬ 
raphy,  history,  and  other  topics,  are  not  now  bothering  them¬ 
selves  about  co-ordination  or  subordination  of  their  respective 
studies,  but  are  at  work  trying  to  relate  them  to  other  studies 
in  as  many  ways  as  possible. 

No  one  would  accuse  the  author  of  having  been  too  ardent  a 
disciple  of  Froebel  and  Herbart,  or  of  having  been  lifted  off  his 
feet  in  the  stream  of  recent  educational  thought;  and  anyone 
will  see  that  those  aims  which  to  a  large  degree  distinguish  the 
education  of  this  generation  from  that  of  the  last  have  not 
found  lodgment  in  the  author’s  mind.  It  is  well  worth  while 
to  read  this  book,  not  only  to  get  its  good  thoughts — but  to  see 
what  it  omits. 

Frank  M.  McMurry 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  paper  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  read  in 
Schod  Conditions  October  last  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 

England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre¬ 
paratory  Schools,  and  printed  in  full  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
School  review,  deserves  more  notice  than  it  has  received.  Its 
subject  was,  How  far  is  the  present  high-school  and  early  col¬ 
lege  training  adapted  to  the  nature  and  needs  of  adolescents? 
In  the  discussion  which  ensued  President  Eliot  referred  to  Dr. 
Hall’s  paper  as  “  interesting  and  instructive,”  and  Principal 
Smiley  of  the  Hartford  High  School  called  it  “  able  and  sug¬ 
gestive.”  It  is  certainly  all  of  these,  but  it  is  more.  It  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  special  plea  for  an  entirely  a  priori  point  of  view, 
and  therefore  unscientific  in  method  and  quite  misleading  in  its 
general  conclusions. 

Dr.  Hall  uses  the  nomenclature  of  evolution,  but  he  denies  it 
in  fact — at  least,  he  denies  it  unless  he  can  begin  the  process 
all  over  again.  How  has  the  present  high-school  and  early 
college  training  come  into  existence  save  by  the  ordinary 
processes  of  development  and  in  order  to  satisfy  a  natural  de¬ 
mand?  Certainly,  no  monarch  of  education  has  imposed  it 
from  without;  every  tyro  in  the  history  of  education  knows 
how  it  has  developed  and  what  the  several  stages  in  its  history 
have  been.  Therefore  the  presumption  of  argument  is  in  its 
favor,  not  against  it,  as  Dr.  Hall  assumes,  and  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  him  who  points  out  a  new  need  to  be  met  or  a  new 
adaptation  to  be  perfected. 

Early  in  his  paper  Dr.  Hall  rides  a  tilt  at  the  “  formalists  ” 
and  “  organizers  ”  in  education,  and  contrasts  them  with  the 
believers  in  unformed  ”  content  ” — and,  we  suppose,  in  chaos. 
This  is  a  familiar  fallacy  that  is  inexcusable  so  long  after  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  who  made  plain  for  all  time  the  fundamental 
interdependence  of  form  and  content.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  “  organizer  ”  of  education,  every  “  formalist,”  who  has 
even  a  rudimentary  training  in  philosophy,  is  paidocentric  ” — 
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to  use  one  of  Dr.  Hall’s  rather  appalling  coinages — to  the  last 
degree,  and  is  an  “  organizer”  just  because  he  is  “  paido- 
centric.”  Dr.  Hall’s  observations  and  reflections  have  failed 
to  teach  him  this,  and  therefore  he  has  entirely  missed  the  far- 
reaching  significance  of  some  of  the  most  striking  of  recent 
educational  events. 

He  has  failed  to  see,  too,  how  completely  the  needs  of  the  r 
high-school  period  and  the  possibilities  of  the  high  school  itself  | 
have  dominated  all  recent  changes  in  requirements  for  admis-  I 
sion  to  college,  and  he  rings  the  changes  on  the  old  plaint  of  * 
“  a  high  school  dominated  by  a  college  admission  examina-  ! 
tion.”  In  this  he  is  nearly  twenty  years  behind  the  times,  and 
obviously  quite  uninformed  as  to  the  present  practice.  The 
dictum  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  for  which  Dr.  Hall  has  small 
respect,  that  every  substantial  high-school  course  should  lead 
naturally  to  some  suitable  opportunity  in  college  or  scientific 
school,  has  become  an  axiom.  Where  the  old  conditions  are 
still  to  be  found,  it  is  because  a  belated  college  or  high  school 
has  not  kept  up  with  the  procession. 

President  Eliot  demolished,  in  debate.  Dr.  Hall’s  odd  con¬ 
tentions  as  to  physics  and  Latin  in  the  secondary  schools,  but  ' 

he  did  not  apparently  call  attention  to  this  extraordinary  state-  I 

ment :  “  In  England,  Germany,  and  France,  where  the  universi¬ 
ties  all  once  conducted  entrance  examinations,  they  were  long 
since  essentially  abolished.”  If  “  essentially  abolished  ”  is  the  [ 
equivalent  of  “  rigidly  maintained,”  then  the  sentence  quoted 
conforms  to  the  fact,  but  a  rather  violent  exegetical  feat  is 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  this  about.  The  facts  that  the 
examinations  which  precede  admission  to  a  European  univer-  = 
sity  are  conducted  differently  from  those  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  pupil’s  teachers  often  participate  in  them,  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  such  examinations  exist.  They  are  not  i 
so  good,  in  our  judgment,  as  are  examinations  organized  and 
conducted  on  the  principles  adopted  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  here,  but  still  they  are  examinations  and 
of  a  serious  and  searching  type. 

In  short.  Dr.  Hall’s  entire  paper  seems  to  us  almost  reckless 
in  its  doctrinairism  and  in  its  disregard  of  the  best  American 
experience  in  the  field  that  it  purported  to  cover. 


